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Atlanta  is 
big  loser  in 
l-G  audit 

Of  the  149  law  enforcement 
agencies  receiving  Federal  COPS 
grants  that  were  audited  by  the 
Justice  Department’s  Inspector 
General  and  found  to  have  com- 
pliance problems,  one  of  them,  the 
Atlanta  Police  Department,  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  the 
crowd,  with  questionable  reim- 
bursements totaling  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

According  to  the  audit  report, 
the  department  received 
$12,905,179  in  grants  under  the 
COPS  AHEAD  (Accelerated  Hir- 
ing, Education,  and  Deployment) 
program;  the  MORE  (Making 
Officer  Redeployment  Effective) 
program,  and  the  Universal  Hir- 
ing Program,  which  allowed  At- 
lanta to  hire  128  officers  and  re- 
deploy the  equivalent  of  144.2 
other  swom  personnel. 

Auditors  questioned 
$2,695,569  of  those  costs,  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  remaining  $ 1 0 
million  be  withheld  until  the  de- 
partment “establishes  a commu- 
nity policing  program."  In  addi- 
tion, it  found  that  the  department 
did  not  “substantially  increase  its 
community  policing  efforts  as  de- 
scribed in  the  grant  applications," 
and  supplanted  Federal  funds  to 
the  tune  of  $5,187,376. 

The  department  also  did  not 
hire  civilians  or  purchase  any  of 
the  computer  equipment  autho- 
rized under  the  MORE  grant  “As 
such,  $2,338,131  could  be  put  to 
better  use,"  said  the  report. 

Efforts  to  obtain  comment 
from  the  Atlanta  Police  Depart- 
ment were  unsuccessful. 


Big  trouble,  or  no  big  deal? 

Audit  finds  problems  with  COPS  hiring  grants, 
but  local  agencies  mostly  say  “No  problem” 


A tempest  in  a teapot  is  still  a tem- 
pest, albeit  one  confined  to  a small,  lim- 
ited space.  That  description  may  yet 
apply  to  the  findings  of  a recently  re- 
leased audit  conducted  on  a fraction  of 
the  police  agencies  that  have  received 
Federal  community  policing  grants  over 
the  last  few  years. 

Over  a two-year  period,  the  audit  by 
the  Justice  Department’s  Inspector 
General's  office  examined  the  compli- 
ance of  149  municipal  and  county  law 
enforcement  agencies,  more  than  100 
of  which  the  Office  of  Community  Ori- 
ented Police  Services  had  already 
deemed  to  be  at  risk  for  violations  of 
their  contracts, 

While  the  audit’s  findings  were 
alarming  in  terms  of  dollar  amounts  and 
the  number  of  violations  uncovered, 
however,  a survey  of  some  of  these 
agencies  by  Law  Enforcement  News 
found  that  many  chiefs  and  grants  ad- 
ministrators believed  the  issue  of  their 
grant  compliance  had  already  been  re- 
solved. Many  also  characterized  the 
problems  as  stemming  from  easily  ex- 
plained and  corrected  administrative  or 
accounting  errors. 

Under  a provision  of  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1994,  the  Attorney  General 
was  authorized  to  implement  a six-year, 
$8. 8-billion  grant  program  that  would 
help  local  and  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  comply  with  President 
Clinton's  pledge  to  put  100,000  new 
officers  on  the  streets  to  promote  a com- 
munity-oriented policing  approach.  The 
COPS  office  was  established  to  admin- 
ister these  grants,  which  are  intended 
to  be  used  to  increase  the  number  of 
police  officers,  enhance  community 
policing  programs  and  sustain  a frame- 
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work  for  continuing  those  programs 
once  a three-year  Federal  funding  cycle 
had  ended. 

$123  million  at  issue 

According  to  the  Inspector 
General’s  report,  which  was  released  in 
late  April,  the  grantees  selected  for  the 
audit  received  funds  through  the  COPS 
office  and  the  Office  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams (OJP)  from  October  1996 
through  September  1998  totaling  $511 
million,  or  10  percent  of  the  money  the 
COPS  office  has  obligated  for  the  pro- 
gram. Auditors  questioned  some  $52 
million  in  costs  and  about  $71  million 
in  funds  that  it  found  could  be  better 
used.  The  dollar-findings  account  for 
24  percent  of  the  total  awards  made  to 
the  audited  grantees. 

Among  its  major  findings  were: 

114  percent,  or  20  agencies,  had 
overestimated  salaries  and  benefits  in 
their  grant  applications,  leading  to  ques- 
tions surrounding  the  use  of  the  excess 
money,  said  auditors. 

1 5 1 percent  had  included  unallow- 
able costs  in  the  claims  for  reimburse- 
ment, including  overtime,  uniforms  and 
fringe  benefits  not  authorized  by  the 
OJP,  which  handles  fiscal  management 
of  the  COPS  program. 

1 52  of  the  67  grantees  that  had  re- 
ceived MORE  (Making  Officer  Rede- 
ployment Effective)  grants  — which 
fund  technology  upgrades  — were 
found  unable  to  demonstrate  that  offic- 
ers had  been  redeployed  or  that  there 
was  a system  in  place  for  tracking  them 
once  they  moved  into  community  po- 
licing duties. 

1 Out  of  147  grantees,  60  showed 
indications  that  the  moqey  was  used  to 
supplant  local  funding  instead  of 
supplementing  it.  Twenty-seven  grant- 


ees were  found  to  have  included  bud- 
geting for  decreases  in  local  positions 
after  receiving  their  grants;  7 used  the 
money  to  pay  for  local  officers  already 
on  board;  22  did  not  fill  vacancies 
promptly,  and  35  did  not  provide  the 
required  matching  funds. 

1 Good-faith  plans  to  retain  officers 
were  not  developed  by  84  of  the  144 
grantees. 

1 33  of  146  grantees  were  unable  to 
distinguish  their  post-grant  mude  of 
operations  from  their  pre-grant  activi- 
ties. There  were  weaknesses,  said  the 
report,  in  these  community  policing 
programs. 

Hearings  in  the  offing 

Representative  Bill  McCollum,  a 
Florida  Republican  who  chuirs  the 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  on 
crime,  the  program’s  legislative  over- 
seer, has  charged  that  the  audit  is  rea- 
son enough  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  COPS  office,  and  he  said  he  planned 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  program  in  com- 
ing months. 

In  a USA  Today  interview,  the  Con- 
gressman said:  “I've  been  very  skepti- 
cal of  this  program  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. When  you  offer  the  carrot,  you 
always  worry  that  people  will  rush  in 
and  take  it  without  regard  to  the  obli- 
gations that  come  with  it." 

Attempts  by  Law  Enforcement 
News  to  interview  McCollum  were 
unsuccessful. 

The  program  nonetheless  retains  the 
strong  support  of  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno,  who  said  she  was  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
cases  included  in  the  audit  had  been 
forwarded  by  program  administrators. 
The  audit,  she  said,  will  only  serve  to 
strengthen  the  COPS  program. 


Moreover,  the  COPS  program  is 
without  question  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  nation's  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. Over  1 1 .000  agencies  have  re- 
ceived Federal  COPS  grants,  including 
the  Orlando.  Fla.,  Police  Department  in 
McCollum’s  own  district. 

Orlundo,  which  was  not  among  the 
departments  uudited,  has  had  three 
grunts  in  the  past  eight  years,  accord- 
ing to  Nevin  Lantry,  the  OPD’s  grants 
administrator.  Under  its  first  grant,  the 
department  received  26  officers.  A sec- 
ond grant  under  the  COPS  AHEAD 
(Accelerated  Hiring,  Education,  and 
Deployment)  program  yielded  1 5 offic- 
ers, and  a UHP  (Universal  Hiring  Pro- 
gram) grant  gave  it  an  additional  10. 

With  the  new  officers,  the  depart- 
ment was  able  to  form  a gang  interven- 
tion unit  and  another  motorized  patrol 
squad,  Lantry  told  LEN.  “These  ure  two 
great  success  stories  as  fur  as  we’re 
concerned.  It  takes  experienced  offic- 
ers out  of  patrol  units,  and  puls  younger, 
newer  people  into  patrol  until  they  gain 
experience  and  move  on  to  other 
things." 

High-risk  grantees 

Paul  Martin,  special  counsel  to  In- 
spector General  Michael  Bromwich’s 
office,  said  the  audit  was  prompted  by 
a request  from  the  COPS  program  tliut 
some  of  the  higher-risk  grantees  be 
scrutinized.  In  addition  to  the  103  that 
program  administrators  suggested  be 
examined,  46  other  departments  were 
cither  randomly  selected  or  represented 
those  that  the  Inspector  General’s  of- 
fice believed  to  be  high  risk. 

While  auditors  hope  that  the  money 
is  being  used  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law.  Martin  told  LEN. 

Continued  on  Page  9 


Police  Corps:  Plenty  of 
money,  very  few  takers 


In  the  five  years  since  Congress  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  the  Police 
Corps,  which  offers  scholarships  to 
college  students  who  agree  to  work  as 
law  enforcement  officers  for  a limited 
period,  the  program  remains  a well- 
funded  venture  with  few  takers. 

Only  several  hundred  Police  Corps 
cadets  are  currently  working  in  a hand- 
ful of  departments  around  the  country, 
despite  the  longstanding  and  powerful 
advocacy  of  the  program’s  best-known 
champion,  attorney  Adam  Walinsky, 
and  the  support  of  Congress,  which  al- 
located it  $30  million  from  1996 
through  2000. 

The  program  also  has  the  approval 
of  two  large  and  powerful  professional 
organizations,  the  National  Sheriffs’ 
Association  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  Balancing  the  scale,  however, 
has  been  the  forceful  opposition  of  two 
other  formidable  groups,  the  Interna- 


tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
and  the  National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations,  both  of  which  contend 
that  funding  should  more  appropriately 
be  directed  toward  the  educational  ad- 
vancement of  in-service  officers. 

“We’re  working  to  convince  people 
that  it  is  a good  program  and  worth  their 
support,”  said  the  Police  Corps 
program’s  acting  director,  Mike  Dalich. 
"But  I’ve  been  reluctant  to  do  a hard 
sell  because  there  are  reasons  they  op- 
pose it  and  they  are  not  illegitimate  rea- 
sons," he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

The  bone  of  contention  lies  with  the 
Police  Corps’s  sister  program,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Scholarship  Act.  Both 
were  given  funding  by  the  Office  of  the 
Police  Corps  and  Law  Enforcement 
Education,  a branch  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services.  But  while 
the  Police  Corps  has  been  funded  by 


Congress,  including  a recent  $ 10-mil- 
lion boost  in  its  original  $20-million 
appropriation,  and  has  been  imple- 
mented around  the  country  — albeit 
with  fewer  participants  than  expected 
— money  has  never  actually  been  allo- 
cated to  the  in-service  education  pro- 
gram despite  also  having  a $20  million 
appropriation. 

Said  Dalich:  "I  think  if  that  were 
funded,  it  would  go  a ways  toward 
making  them  |IACP  and  NAPO)  feel  it 
was  something  they  could  support. 
IACP  is  an  organization  of  existing 
police  officers,  not  potential  ones.  They 
have  a constituency  to  serve." 

There  has  been  resistance  to  the 
Police  Corps  program  not  only  from  the 
law  enforcement  community,  Dalich 
said,  but  from  states  as  well.  At  present, 
23  states  have  accepted  it,  but  that  ac- 
ceptance has  been  slow  in  coming. 

Continued  on  Page  11 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — An  II -year-old 
Stamford  boy  was  arrested  April  23  for 
having  an  unloaded  semi-automatic  pis- 
tol in  his  school  locker.  The  gun  was 
apparently  stolen  from  his  stepfather,  a 
city  police  officer.  The  unidentified  of- 
ficer could  face  charges  if  the  weapon 
had  not  been  properly  stored. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — A 

City  Council  committee  has  endorsed 
a plan  to  give  city  police  the  responsi- 
bility for  security  at  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  $9, 3-million  program,  which 
would  take  effect  on  Oct.  1 , would  use 
either  sworn  officers  or  outside  guards 
for  school  security. 

Russell  Eugene  Weston  Jr..  42,  has  been 
ruled  incompetent  to  stand  trial  for  kill- 
ing Capitol  Police  officers  John  M. 
Gibson  and  Jacob  J.  Chestnut  on  July 
24.  1998. 

MARYLAND  — A $750,000  grant 
from  the  state  will  help  the  "Spotlight 
on  Schools"  program  to  double  the 
number  of  probation  officers  supervis- 
ing juvenile  offenders  in  high  schools. 
For  the  1999-2000  school  year.  70  of- 
ficers will  work  with  students  at  160 
schools  around  the  state. 

Crime  dropped  by  5 percent  statewide 
in  1998,  according  to  the  State  Police. 

It  was  the  third  consecutive  year  that 
violent  and  property  crimes  decreased. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  Lowell 
Police  Department  has  vowed  to  hire 
eight  more  women  in  the  wake  of  ha- 
rassment allegations  made  last  October 
by  a female  police  officer,  Vanessa 
Dixon  Dixon  said  several  male  offic- 
ers harassed  her  when  they  were  nding 
together  on  a bus  to  Boston.  The  new 
officers  were  to  be  selected  by  June  and 
on  the  streets  by  December.  The  252- 
officer  department  currently  includes 
just  16  women. 

A Federal  lawsuit  is  charging  that  a 
1996  raid  by  Marblehead  police  on  a 
teen-age  party  was  made  without  a 
proper  warrant  Neighbors  had  com- 
plained about  illegal  drinking  and  drug 
activity,  but  police  acknowledged  that 
the  party  was  not  loud  enough  to  dis- 
turb the  peace,  a condition  required  to 
act  without  a warrant. 

After  a black  Boston  police  lieutenant 
found  a noose  fastened  to  his  motor- 
cycle. officials  said  it  was  the  latest  in 
a pattern  of  racially  motivated  harass- 
ment. Daniel  Wallace,  a while  motor- 
cycle officer  with  1 1 yean,  on  the  force, 
has  admitted  to  fastening  the  noose 
around  Lieut.  Valimorc  Williams'  mo- 
torcycle on  April  20.  Wallace's  attor- 
ney characterized  the  incident  as  "ill- 
advised  horseplay"  and  said  Wallace 
had  apologized  to  Williams. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Five  towns  in 
Somerset  and  Union  counties  will  share 
$1.1  million  in  Federal  grants  to  launch 
or  expand  the  police  presence  in 
schools.  Hillsborough.  Bridgewater, 
Linden.  Mountainside  and  Plainfield 
will  receive  funds  from  the  $60  million 
nationwide  program  run  by  the  Justice 
Department's  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services. 


Officials  are  seeking  to  bill  the  family 
of  an  11 -year-old  East  Brunswick  girl 
for  the  costs  of  investigating  death 
threats  she  allegedly  sent  by  E-mail. 
The  E-mails  were  allegedly  sent  by  the 
straight-A  student  to  15  classmates  on 
April  23. 

NEW  YORK  — In  a protest  over 
ticket-writing  quotas.  New  York  City 
police  wrote  6.3  percent  fewer  sum- 
monses forqualily-of-life  infractions  in 
the  last  week  of  April.  The  move  fol- 
lows a call  by  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association  president  James  Savage  for 
his  members  to  use  “the  maximum  de- 
gree of  discretion"  in  issuing  sum- 
monses. Parking  tickets  were  also  down 
9.5  percent,  and  moving  violations  were 
down  13.4  percent. 

The  20  uniformed  officers  assigned  to 
work  at  the  New  York  City  Police  Mu- 
seum would  be  better  deployed  else- 
where, critics  charge,  since  the  museum 
receives  mostly  private  funds.  City 
Councilman  Sheldon  Lefflcr  argued 
that  the  officers  arc  trained  to  enforce 
the  law,  not  operate  and  guard  a mu- 
seum. The  contingent  includes  a lieu- 
tenant, two  sergeants  and  an  officer  who 
run  the  museum,  four  others  assigned 
to  guard  the  facility,  and  1 2 officers  who 
conduct  anti-gang  and  anti-drug  pro- 
grams for  visiting  schoolchildren. 

Persons  erroneously  listed  on  the  state 
registry  of  accused  child  abusers  say 
they  are  huving  trouble  getting  their 
names  removed  from  the  list.  Current 
law  requires  that  the  names  stay  on  the 
list  until  10  years  after  the  18th  birth- 
day of  the  youngest  child  in  the  alleged 
abuser's  family. 

A Bronx  police  officer  was  convicted 
of  second-degree  manslaughter  April 
20  in  the  off-duty  slaying  of  an  unarmed 
Insh  immigrant  in  1996.  Officer  Rich- 
ard Molloy,  33.  maintained  that  the  vic- 
tim. Patrick  Hessy  Phelan.  39.  grabbed 
his  off-duty  revolver  and  shot  himself 
in  the  head.  The  officer  was  set  to  be 
sentenced  on  May  12. 

The  state  Supreme  Court's  Appellate 
Division  ruled  April  20  that  a lower 
court  properly  allowed  the  use  of  a rape 
victim's  sexual  past  to  prosecute  her 
assailant,  even  though  the  so-called  rape 
shield  law  forbids  the  court  from  using 
a victim's  sexual  history  against  her.  In 
the  case,  evidence  of  a rape  victim's 
fidelity  to  one  man  was  used  to  convict 
Richard  Wigfall.  45.  of  raping  a 23- 
ycar-old  Brooklyn  woman  in  1994.  The 
woman  testified  that  she  had  never  had 
sex  with  anyone  except  the  man  she  had 
lived  with  for  the  previous  six  years. 

Maurice  Bolling,  40.  was  sentenced 
April  1 5 to  20  years  in  jail  after  plead- 
ing guilty  to  a drug  sale  that  led  to  the 
death  of  New  York  City  Police  Officer 
Sean  Carrington  on  Jan.  19.  1998.  The 
drug  dealer,  Leon  Smith,  wus  killed  in 
the  exchange  of  gunfire  that  also  took 
Carrington's  life,  but  Bolling  was  ar- 
rested as  a participant  in  the  drug  sale 

A Queens  jury  awarded  $14.2  million 
to  the  families  of  two  detectives  who 
were  fataly  shot  by  a prisoner  with  a 
stolen  police  revolver.  Detectives  Keith 
Williams  and  Richard  Bucrzon  were 
killed  in  November  1989  by  Jay 
Harrison  as  they  drove  the  murder  sus- 
pect to  the  Rikers  Island  jail.  Harrison, 
who  had  been  handcuffed  to  a table  in 
Queens  Borough  Hall,  allegedly 


grabbed  a gun  from  a nearby  locker. 

Gov.  George  Pataki  proposed  April  13 
that  DNA  samples  be  taken  from  any- 
one convicted  of  a felony  or  attempted 
felony.  New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Howard  Safir  has  said  he  would 
like  the  plan  extended  to  include  all 
arrested  suspects. 

New  York  City  officials  have  agreed  to 
pay  $2.7  million  to  a man  beaten  by 
police  because  he  fit  the  profile  of  a 
fleeing  suspect.  Harold  Dusenbury,  42. 
said  he  was  beaten  by  five  officers  in 
1996  as  he  walked  to  his  construction 
job.  The  officers  had  received  a descrip- 
tion of  a black  male  in  T-shirt  and  jeans, 
which  matched  the  outfit  Dusenbury 
was  wearing  at  the  time. 

The  pay  of  Nassau  County  police  su- 
pervisors will  rise  24  percent  by  2002, 
according  to  a ruling  by  a state  arbitra- 
tor. The  increases,  which  are  retroac- 
tive to  1997,  bring  the  base  salary  of 
sergeants  with  15  years  of  experience 
to  $99,232.  Captains  will  have  a base 
pay  of $117,114. 

New  York  City  police  officers  Stephen 
Buscarino  and  James  Gombach  pleaded 
not  guilty  April  27  to  charges  that  they 
exchanged  protection  of  a brothel  for 
sexual  favors.  Two  other  officers  from 
the  Midtown  South  precinct,  Lawrence 
Levine  and  James  Trout,  have  resigned 
from  the  force  after  pleading  guilty  to 
felony  charges  in  the  case. 

Over  a six-hour  period  on  April  28, 
callers  to  New  York  City's  91 1 system 
experienced  random  delays  of  10  to  30 
seconds.  Officials  had  not  determined 
the  cause  of  the  problem. 

A police  group  called  100  Blacks  in 
Law  Enforcement  Who  Care  has  called 
on  protesters  not  to  carry  hateful  signs 
when  they  march  against  police  brutal- 
ity. The  group  said  signs  likening  New 
York  City  Mayor  Giuliani  to  Adolf 
Hitler  were  inappropriate  and  divisive. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — David  C 
Barnes,  a former  Willingboro  police 
officer  charged  with  sexually  assault- 
ing two  13-ycar-old  Explorer  Scouts, 
went  on  trial  April  14.  Barnes,  whose 
first  court  proceeding  ended  in  a mis- 
trial, allegedly  had  sex  five  times  with 
one  of  the  girls  and  fondled  the  other 
after  he  hired  them  as  baby-sitters  for 
his  infant  child. 

Two  male  Springfield  Township  offic- 
ers have  charged  in  Federal  court  that  a 
male  sergeant  sexually  harassed  them. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Violence  against 
gays,  lesbians  and  bisexuals  appears  to 
be  on  the  rise  in  the  state.  The  number 
of  incidents  rose  statewide  from  nine 
in  1997  to  16  in  1998,  according  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Alliance  for  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Civil  Rights. 


FLORIDA  — Former  Marion  County 
Sheriff  Ken  Ergle  was  sentenced  April 
23  after  pleading  guilty  to  stealing 
$ 1 55,000  from  the  department  to  buy 
Christmas  presents  and  to  pay  other 
family  expenses.  Ergle  was  spared  a 


prison  term  by  Judge  Robert  Rawlins, 
who  cited  the  former  sheriff's  contri- 
butions to  the  community  and  the  per- 
ils of  sending  ex-officers  to  prison.  In- 
stead, Ergle  will  be  under  house  arrest 
for  two  years  and  will  have  1 8 years  of 
probation.  He  must  also  perform  240 
hours  of  community  service,  repay  the 
money  he  stole  and  reimburse  the  slate 
for  the  cost  of  its  investigation. 

The  Roosevelt  Middle  School  in  West 
Palm  Beach  has  banned  backpacks,  af- 
ter officials  concluded  that  the  popular 
book  bags  are  a hiding  place  for  weap- 
ons and  can  hurt  students'  backs.  The 
school  plans  to  buy  more  copies  of  text- 
books, so  that  students  will  be  able  to 
keep  copies  both  at  school  and  in  their 
homes. 

GEORGIA  — Under  a bill  passed  by 
the  state  House,  convicted  domestic 
abusers  in  Georgia  would  face  stiffer 
fines  and  three  to  20  years  in  jail  in- 
stead of  the  current  one  to  20.  The  stiffer 
minimum  sentence  was  due  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  Senate. 

Atlanta  Police  Department  recruit  Tim 
Ware  was  fired  after  he  drove  a marked 
police  cruiser  to  Alabama  to  see  his 
mother.  Ware  aroused  suspicion  when 
he  stopped  to  help  an  Alabama  state 
trooper  on  his  way  back  to  Georgia. 

An  Indiana  man  was  indicted  April  20 
for  setting  10  church  fires  in  Georgia 
and  Indiana,  including  one  blaze  that 
killed  a firefighter.  Jay  Scott  Ballinger, 
36,  confessed  to  Federal  agents  in  Feb- 
ruary that  he  set  up  to  50  church  fires 
between  1994  and  1998.  Ballinger  was 
apprehended  after  he  sought  medical 
treatment  for  severe  bums  incurred  dur- 
ing a fire  he  set  in  February.  An  officer 
heard  Ballinger's  name  over  the  radio, 
and  recognized  him  as  an  arson  suspect. 
Ballinger  faces  up  to  50  years  in  prison 
and  fines  up  to  $3  million. 

LOUISIANA  — Stale  Police  officials 
say  they  will  have  laptop  computers  for 
the  cruisers  of  all  850  to  900  troopers 
by  2001.  Some  220  computers  have 
already  been  installed  under  the  $12- 
million  plan. 

Separate  fires  that  destroyed  two 
churches  in  Tallulah  on  April  18  were 
believed  to  have  been  deliberately  set 
Authorities  were  searching  for  two 
people  as  potential  witnesses  to  the  in- 
cidents. which  burned  one  church  serv- 
ing a white  congregation  and  another 
serving  a black  congregation. 

MISSISSIPPI  — A series  of  16  fires 
along  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  ap- 
pear to  have  been  deliberately  set  by 
arsonists,  officials  said.  Damage  to  for- 
est land  and  facilities  was  minimal  in 
the  blazes,  most  of  which  took  place 
late  on  March  1 1 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  police  officials  have  de- 
termined that  Officer  Jeff  Klein,  who 
shot  and  killed  a knife-wielding  man 
last  Sept.  21,  acted  appropriately  un- 
der the  circumstances.  The  man,  Dou- 
glas McArthur  Hutchinson,  lunged  at 
police  with  knives  after  he  was  hit  with 
pepper  spray.  Klein,  who  fired  two 
shots,  was  cleared  after  an  extensive 
internal  review. 

A bill  that  would  have  placed  sexual 
orientation,  age,  gender  and  disability 
under  the  state's  hate  crimes  law  died 


in  the  House  after  a 58-48  vote.  The 
state's  current  hate-crimes  law  only  al- 
lows for  tougher  sentences  in  cases 
where  bias  against  a particular  race, 
religion  or  national  origin  motivated  the 
crime. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Despite  a 
1995  court  order  requiring  stricter 
safety  measures,  assaults  in  state  juve- 
nile facilities  are  again  on  the  rise. 
There  were  1.092  reported  assaults  in 
1998,  up  from  790  the  year  before. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  this 
month  that  a drunken  driver  could  have 
his  or  her  license  suspended  for  three 
years  for  each  victim  killed  or  injured. 
The  case  under  consideration  involved 
a man  whose  license  was  suspended  for 
nine  years  after  he  seriously  injured 
three  people  in  a drunken  driving  acci- 
dent. 

VIRGINIA  — In  a continuing  investi- 
gation, Alberta  Police  Chief  Mark 
Harvey  was  charged  March  24  with 
aggravated  sexual  assault  involving  two 
boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16. 
Harvey  was  placed  on  an  unpaid  emer- 
gency suspension  by  Mayor  Burton 
White  while  Brunswick  County  offi- 
cials continue  to  investigate. 


ILLINOIS  — Internet  users  soliciting 
sex  from  young  children  could  find 
themselves  facing  felony  charges  un- 
der a bill  being  reviewed  in  the  state 
House.  The  Senate  has  already  passed 
the  measure,  which  would  apply  in 
cases  where  the  perpetrator  knows  the 
child  is  under  13  and  the  messages  deal 
with  sexual  penetration. 

Two  boys  who  allegedly  confessed  to 
murdering  an  11 -year-old  Chicago  girl 
last  year  have  been  officially  cleared 
in  the  case,  with  an  apology  from  the 
Cook  County  State's  Attorney.  The 
death  of  Ryan  Harris  has  now  been 
linked  to  Floyd  Durr,  29.  who  has  been 
in  jail  since  October  on  unrelated  child- 
molestation  charges. 

Matt  Hale,  an  avowed  white  suprema- 
cist, argued  in  an  April  10  court  hear- 
ing that  he  should  be  allowed  to  prac- 
tice law  in  Illinois.  Hale,  27.  who  gradu- 
ated from  law  school  in  May  1998, 
passed  the  bar  exam  and  was  hired  by 
a law  firm,  was  denied  his  law  license 
in  December  on  the  grounds  of  a "gross 
deficiency  in  moral  character.”  A final 
decision  in  the  case  was  not  expected 
for  at  least  a month. 

Chicago  police  gang  investigator  Jo- 
seph Miedzianowski  has  been  indicted 
on  Federal  charges  that  he  gave  guns 
and  ammunition  to  the  Imperial  Gang- 
sters drug  ring  so  that  they  could  fight 
a rival  group.  Miedzianowski  was  ex- 
pected to  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charges. 

INDIANA  — Evelyn  Wojas.  whose 
living  room  became  the  site  of  a stand- 
off between  u bank  robbery  suspect  and 
Lake  County  police,  said  she  comforted 
the  frightened  man  for  three  hours  be- 
fore he  surrendered.  The  61 -year-old 
grandmother  said  she  felt  sorry  for 
Christopher  Forte,  28.  Forte,  who  was 
charged  with  bank  robbery,  taking  a 
hostage  and  canying  a firearm  dunng 
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a violent  crime,  could  face  up  to  37 
years  in  prison  if  convicted. 

A raise  may  be  in  store  for  state  troop- 
ers and  correctional  officers,  after  Gov. 
Frank  O’Bannon  requested  $40  million 
over  the  next  two  years  to  fund  the 
raises.  Currently,  base  pay  for  troopers 
is  $25,124,  with  salaries  rising  to  a 
maximum  of  $39,008  after  10  years. 

KENTUCKY  — An  $1 1.5-million 
settlement  has  been  approved  by  a Fed- 
eral judge  for  some  4.000  people  who 
were  illegally  strip-searched  in  the 
Jefferson  County  Jail.  The  plaintiffs 
will  receive  up  to  $4,000  per  person. 

MICHIGAN  — Wixom  Police  Chief 
Tony  Dattilo  charged  on  April  20  that 
he  was  wrongfully  dismissed  after  10 
months  on  the  job.  City  officials  said 
Dattilo  and  City  Manager  Mike  Doman 
could  not  agree  on  how  to  run  the  21- 
officer  Police  Department. 

A recent  statewide  poll  found  that  45 
percent  of  college  students  reported 
engaging  in  binge  drinking  at  least  once 
in  the  past  month.  The  rate  was  27  per- 
cent for  non-students. 

With  the  state  having  no  good-samari- 
tan  law  on  the  books,  authorities  said 
recently  they  were  unable  to  bring 
charges  of  assisted  suicide  against  a 
man  who  left  his  lover  outside  in  sub- 
freezing temperatures  after  she'd  taken 
a lethal  dose  of  sleeping  pills.  However, 
Matthew  Aric  Wade,  24,  was  charged 
with  possession  of  marijuana,  which 
police  found  while  investigating  the 
March  2 death  of  Julia  Yasa,  his  28- 
year-old  French  lover,  whom  he  had 
met  on  the  Internet. 

OHIO  — A $28.1 -million  surplus  in 
the  state  fund  for  victims  of  violence 
has  prompted  officials  to  see  if  it  might 
be  made  more  useful  to  crime  victims. 
Fewer  claims,  a drop  in  crime  and  in- 
creasing revenues  were  cited  as  reasons 
for  the  surplus. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Violent  crime 
increased  in  1997,  even  though  the 
state’s  overall  crime  rate  remained  the 
nation’s  lowest  for  the  25th  consecu- 
tive year.  A police  report  released  on 
April  20  said  that  murders  were  up  from 
69  in  1996  to  75  in  1997. 

WISCONSIN  — The  state  Supreme 
Court  ruled  April  27  that  Milwaukee 
police  officers  acted  appropriately 
when  they  searched  the  vehicle  of 
Roosevelt  Williams.  Police  arrested 
Williams  and  searched  his  car  in  No- 
vember 1995,  even  though  they  did  not 
see  him  selling  drugs.  A lower  appel- 
late court  had  ruled  that  police  did  not 
have  reasonable  suspicion  for  the  de- 
tention and  subsequent  search. 


Plains  States 


IDAHO  — Nampa  Mayor  Maxine 
Horn’s  proposed  drug-testing  policy 
was  approved  April  20  by  the  City 
Council.  The  ACLU  and  Council  Presi- 
dent Lynda  Clark  had  protested  the  new 
policy  for  city  workers. 

KANSAS  — The  state  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  2000  may  have  an  unexpected 


$36.2  million  built  in  for  use  in  com- 
munity juvenile  justice  and  foster  care 
programs,  thanks  to  an  amendment  by 
Gov.  Bill  Graves.  The  $8.9-billion  bud- 
get was  approved  by  the  Legislature  on 
April  10;  lawmakers  will  reconvene 
April  28  to  consider  the  amended  ver- 
sion. 

Drunken  boaters  under  age  2 1 will  lose 
their  boating  privileges  for  30  days  for 
first  offenses,  under  a new  state  law 
signed  April  20.  On  subsequent  con- 
victions, those  found  at  the  helm  while 
drinking  will  have  privileges  suspended 
for  90  days. 

NEBRASKA  — A two-year  morato- 
rium on  executions  is  being  considered 
by  the  state  Legislature.  The  proposal 
would  allow  experts  to  determine  if  the 
death  penalty  is  being  applied  fairly. 

Bellevue  Police  Officer  David  Brewer 
was  recognized  in  early  April  as  the 
city’s  police  officer  of  the  year.  Brewer, 
42,  was  commended  for  going  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  on  many  occasions,  and 
for  displaying  ambassador-like  quali- 
ties in  his  work  for  the  department. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Gov.  Edward 
T.  Schafer  has  vetoed  a bill  that  would 
have  imposed  a 40-cent  monthly  tax  on 
cell  phones  in  order  to  support  the 
state’s  911  system.  Most  residents  al- 
ready pay  $1  per  month  on  regular 
phone  lines  for  911  service. 

Hemp  cultivation  is  now  legal  in  North 
Dakota,  after  Governor  Schafer  signed 
a bill  April  17  making  the  state  the  first 
in  the  nation  to  remove  criminal  penal- 
ties for  growing  and  selling  industrial 
hemp.  A study  determined  that  hemp 
crops  could  yield  as  much  as  $141  per 
acre.  Hemp  growers  must  have  no  prior 
criminal  history  and  must  allow  random 
inspections  of  their  crop  for  THC  con- 
tent, which  is  capped  at  no  more  than 
three-tenths  of  1 percent. 


from  Mexico  has  made  the  state  a ma- 
jor conduit  for  drugs  and  drug  money. 

OKLAHOMA  — A bill  passed  by  the 
state  Senate  and  sent  on  to  Gov.  Frank 
Keating  for  his  signature  would  allow 
police  to  enter  a premise  unannounced 
under  an  expanded  set  of  circum- 
stances. The  so-called  no-knock  law 
would  include  situations  in  which  there 
is  a danger  to  human  life,  suspected 
destruction  of  evidence  or  a fleeing  sus- 
pect. 

Crime  was  down  by  8.2  percent  state- 
wide in  1998  compared  to  the  year  be- 
fore. according  to  the  Oklahoma  State 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  said  that 
all  major-crime  categories  except  mur- 
der showed  declines.  A total  of  167,295 
crimes  were  reported  last  year. 


CALIFORNIA  — Television  cameras 
tagging  along  on  police  patrols  in  Los 
Angeles  will  no  longer  be  able  to  enter 
homes  or  other  private  property  with- 
out permission  from  the  owner.  The 
Police  Department’s  rule  applies  to 
news  crews  as  well  as  reality-based 
entertainment  programs. 

Computer-aided  dispatching  using  a 
global  positioning  satellite  will  now 
direct  police  units  in  Ventura.  Twenty- 
five  cruisers  are  already  equipped  with 
dashboard-mounted  touch-screen  com- 


puters thut  will  pinpoint  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  vehicles.  The  system  allows 
a dispatcher  to  see  which  cars  are  best 
positioned  to  respond  to  culls.  State  and 
Federal  grants  worth  $532,000  funded 
the  mobile  computing  project. 

San  Diego  County  recently  reported  its 
ninth  consecutive  year  of  declining 
crime.  Overall  crime,  property  crime 
and  violent  crime  all  fell  by  1 1 percent. 
Tougher  sentencing,  a decline  in  drug 
use  and  a strong  economy  were  cited 
as  factors  contributing  to  the  decrease. 

IDAHO  — Former  Cascade  Police 
Chief  Chris  Hall  was  charged  April  15 
with  misuse  of  money  from  evidence 
and  drug  restitution  funds.  The  state 
attorney  general’s  office  alleged  that 
Hall  also  misused  funds  from  the 
Payette  River  Interdisciplinary  Drug 
Enforcement  Task  Force. 

Reported  cases  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect are  on  the  decline  in  Boise.  Health 
and  welfare  officials  cited  a new  Com- 


munity Resources  for  Families  program 
that  puts  social  workers  in  schools. 

OREGON  — A gunman  killed  an  un- 
armed park  ranger  and  shot  unother  in 
the  face  before  escaping  in  the  slain 
ranger’s  truck.  Larry  Cole.  52,  was  ar- 
rested after  a high-speed  chase  with 
police.  Ranger  Danny  Blumenlhal,  50, 
was  killed,  and  John  Kcrwin,  51,  was 
reported  in  stable  condition. 

WASHINGTON  — After  sustaining 
criticism  for  his  perceived  aloofness, 
Wenatchee  Police  Chief  Ken  Badgley 
has  reportedly  improved  his  lines  of 
communication  with  city  commission- 
ers, residents  and  police  employees. 
Badgley  has  been  criticized  specifically 
for  his  failure  to  belter  supervise  sex- 
crimes  investigator  Bob  Perez  in  the 
city’s  1994  and  1995  child  sex  abuse 
investigations.  But  the  Chief  has  won 
praise  of  late  for  recent  efforts  such  as 
a new  internal  police  employee  com- 
mittee, and  for  becoming  more  visible 
in  the  community. 
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COLORADO  — State  legislators  on 
April  23  pulled  the  plug  on  a bill  that 
would  have  limited  the  use  of  photo 
radar  by  local  law  enforcement.  Among 
other  provisions,  the  bill  would  have 
required  officers  to  deliver  summonses 
in  person  if  drivers  did  not  respond  to 
tickets  sent  by  mail.  Opponents  charged 
dial  photo  radar  surveillance  is  used  to 
generate  revenue  rather  than  improve 
traffic  safety.  Law  enforcement  officials 
insisted,  however,  that  the  practice  has 
decreased  the  number  of  accidents. 

ARIZONA  — Fearful  of  a rising  tide 
of  immigrants,  some  state  residents 
have  called  on  Gov.  Jane  Dee  Hull  to 
deploy  the  National  Guard  in  order  to 
stop  crime.  The  Governor  responded 
that  troops  might  only  make  the  situa- 
tion worse.  Instead,  she  said,  she  would 
have  a staff  member  meet  with  residents 
of  the  area  along  the  Arizona-Mexico 
border. 

Phoenix  Police  Chief  Harold  Hum  has 
said  that  designating  the  state  as  a high- 
intensity  trafficking  area  could  net  $5.8 
million  per  year  in  Federal  funds  to  es- 
tablish a drug  task  force.  Smuggling 
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Chief 
steps  out 

Vowing  to  bring  Ihc  department 
closer  to  the  community,  Louisville's 
new  Police  Chief.  Gene  Sherrard, 
wants  it  known  that  the  chief's  office 
will  no  longer  be  someplace  downtown, 
but  in  each  of  the  city's  five  police  dis- 
tricts. 

A former  commander  of  the 
department's  homicide  squad,  the  46- 
year-old  Sherrard  was  sworn  in  on  April 
12  by  Mayor  Dave  Armstrong.  He  re- 
places Doug  Hamilton,  who  was  hired 
in  1990  by  thcn-Mayor  Jerry 
Abramson  and  dismissed  in  January 
when  Armstrong  decided  he  wanted  to 
choose  his  own  person  for  the  post. 

Law  enforcement  is  in  the  blood  for 
Sherrard,  who  is  the  son  of  a Kentucky 
State  Police  major  and  the  brother  of 
two  Jefferson  County  police  officers. 
During  his  23-year  career,  he  twice  won 
department  honors  for  solving  an  un- 
usually high  percentage  of  cases  while 
heading  the  homicide  unit. 

As  commander  of  the  4th  District, 
one  of  the  city's  most  crime-ridden  ar- 
eas, Sherrard  is  credited  not  only  with 
boosting  morale  among  the  troops,  but 
with  sharply  bringing  down  the  num- 
ber of  murders  there,  In  his  first  full 
year  as  commander,  the  district  had  16 
fewer  homicides  than  it  had  the  year 
before.  The  decline  accounted  for  more 
than  half  the  drop  in  murders  eitywidc 
in  1998.  Mayor  Armstrong  has  noted 
that  the  recent  drop  in  Louisville's 
crime  has  been  the  steepest  in  the  4th 
District  under  Shcrrard's  command. 

But  the  department  that  he  takes 
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over  is  one  that  has  come  under  fire  for 
an  internal  investigation  into  the  1998 
beating  of  a black  suspect  that  cleared 
five  white  officers  of  charges  of  using 
excessive  force.  The  suspect,  Adrian 
Reynolds,  died  six  days  later  in  an  un- 
related struggle  with  corrections  offic- 
ers in  the  basement  of  the  county  jail. 

A photograph  that  has  surfaced  show- 
ing a badly  beaten  Reynolds  has  re- 
opened questions  about  his  arrest. 

Acknowledging  that  some  in  the 
community  doubt  the  Police 
Department's  ability  to  police  itself. 
Sherrard  told  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  that  the  agency  will  not  "toler- 
ate an  officer  that  docs  not  perform  their 
duties  to  our  standards."  The  depart- 
ment. he  said,  will  be  diligent  in  its  in- 
vestigation of  those  who  do  not. 

Sherrard  has  also  said  he  would  cre- 
ate a minority-recruiting  team  to  ag- 
gressively pursue  minority  officer  can- 
didates at  colleges  and  military  bases. 
He  said  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  draw 
Latino  and  Asian  officers  from  the 
city's  growing  ethnic  population. 

Hamilton  had  been  harshly  criti- 
cized for  failing  to  add  more  diversity 
to  the  Louisville  department.  Already, 
Rev  Louis  Coleman,  the  head  of  the 
Justice  Resource  Center,  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  commanders  named  by 
Sherrard. 

At  a public  swearing-in  ceremony 
thut  took  place  on  April  23.  Sherrard 
said  he  was  naming  assistant  chiefs  to 
command  ull  five  police  districts.  In  his 
old  district.  Sherrard  will  be  replaced 
by  Maj.  Paul  H.  Paris,  who  was  pro- 
moted from  lieutenant  in  the  traffic  bu- 
reau. Maj.  Donald  F.  Burbrink  II,  who 
was  promoted  from  captain  in  Metro 
Narcotics,  will  command  the  2nd  Dis- 
trict. He  replaces  Lieut.  Col  Bridget 
Skaggs,  whom  Sherrard  promoted  to 
deputy  chief  for  administration. 

Both  Burbnnk  and  Skaggs  were  said 
to  have  been  contenders  for  the  chief's 
job. 

Latino 

flavor 

Despite  a warning  from  a finalist  in 
the  running  for  San  Diego  police  chief 
that  the  confirmation  of  David 
Bejarano  would  plunge  the  city  into  a 
morass  of  legal  battles,  City  Council 
members  nonetheless  unanimously  ap- 
proved his  nomination,  making 
Bejarano  the  first  Latino  chief  of  the 
department. 

The  objections  were  raised  during  a 
tense  City  Council  meeting  on  April  27 
by  Assistant  Chief  Rulette  Armstead, 
the  agency’s  highest-ranking  African- 
American  woman.  She  had  tried  to 
block  Bcjarano's  confirmation  until  an 
independent  investigation  of  the  selec- 
tion process  could  be  conducted,  but 
lost  in  court. 

Pleading  before  members  of  the 
council,  Armstead  said  the  problem  was 
not  with  Bejarano,  but  with  an  "unfair, 
biased,  corrupt  process."  Armstead 
charged  that  if  the  confirmation  was 
allowed  to  go  forward,  it  would  create 
a “multiplicity  of  continued  lawsuits 
and  grievances." 

Armstead's  position  had  the  support 
of  numerous  black  community  leaders 
and  the  Black  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion. Like  Armstead,  her  supporters 
were  quick  to  emphasize  that  their  com- 
plaints about  the  process  had  no  bear- 
ing on  their  support  for  Bejarano. 


For  his  part,  the  new  Chief  said  that 
in  spite  of  the  $3-million  lawsuit 
Armstead  has  filed  in  Superior  Court, 
the  two  could  continue  their  working 
relationship.  "Without  question,  I re- 
spect her  viewpoints."  said  Bejarano, 
42,  a native  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  who 
joined  the  SDPD  in  1979.  "She  and  I 
have  been  good  friends.  We’ve  worked 
together  for  many  years."  Armstead  has 
every  right  to  pursue  legal  action,  he 
told  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 

Described  as  a popular  police  offi- 
cial who  is  admired  for  his  work  ethic 
and  humility.  Bejarano  has  been  ac- 
claimed for  his  efforts  in  reducing  vio- 
lence along  the  border  with  Mexico.  He 
was  responsible  for  coordinating  secu- 
rity for  the  1996  Republican  National 
Convention,  the  1998  Super  Bowl  and 
the  most  recent  World  Series. 

Bejarano  was  chosen  by  City  Man- 
ager Michael  Uberuaga  from  a field 
of  21  candidates,  including  four  others 
from  inside  the  department. 

Out,  in; 
out;  in 

Twice  in  less  than  a week, 
Marquette,  Iowa,  Police  Chief  Robyn 
Hedemann  has  been  fired  by  the  City 
Council  for  "unsatisfactory  perfor- 
mance," then  rehired  on  the  spot  by 
Mayor  Eleanor  Soulli. 

Hedemann  was  first  ousted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  council  on  April 
15,  and  Soulli  promptly  reappointed 
him,  insisting  that  under  the  state  code 
she  had  the  authority  to  name  a police 
chief.  After  the  same  scenario  was 
played  out  a second  time  five  days  later. 
City  Council  members  voted  to  reduce 
Hedemann’s  salary  from  $12.85  to 
$5.50  an  hour.  That  action,  too,  was 
rejected  by  Soulli.  although  the  coun- 
cil then  overrode  her  veto. 

Hedemann  was  first  hired  as  chief 
in  Marquette  in  1993,  but  left  for  an- 
other position.  Soulli  rehired  him  in 
1998  after  firing  his  predecessor. 

Under  a plan  known  as  the  MarMac 
Unified  Law  Enforcement  District,  the 
City  Council  has  agreed  to  temporarily 
extend  the  police  jurisdiction  of  the 
McGregor  Police  Department  to  in- 
clude Marquette. 

Two  cuts 
above 

Hailed  as  a thoughtful  and  articu- 
late leader  in  policing,  Arlington 
County.  Va..  Police  Chief  Edward  A. 
Flynn  in  April  became  the  latest  in  a 
long  line  of  law  enforcement  achievers 
to  be  singled  out  for  the  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum's  Gary  P.  Hayes 
Award. 

The  award,  one  of  PERF's  highest 
honors,  is  given  annually  to  a police 
executive  who  has  shown  vision,  cre- 
ativity and  innovation  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement.  It  was  presented  at 
PERF's  annual  meeting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  April  30. 

Flynn,  who  holds  a master’s  degree 
in  criminal  justice  from  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  took  command 
of  the  Arlington  County  department  in 
1997  after  serving  for  10  years  as  a re- 
form-minded police  chief  in  Massachu- 
setts. A forceful  advocate  for  commu- 
nity oriented  policing,  he  first  modem- 


The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum’s  1999  national  award  winners: 
Chiefs  Edward  A.  Flynn  (1.)  and  Robert  K.  Olson. 


ized  the  Braintree  Police  Department 
and  then  went  on  to  help  lead  the  city 
of  Chelsea  from  a state-imposed  receiv- 
ership to  its  eventual  designation  as 
"All-American  City.” 

The  citation  from  PERF  noted  that 
Flynn  has  gained  a reputation  as  an  elo- 
quent representative  for  the  profession 
and  an  advocate  of  enlightened  crimi- 
nal justice  policies. 

"Ed  Flynn  has  distinguished  himself 
for  his  superb  grasp  of  the  rapid  changes 
occurring  in  policing,"  noted  Herman 
Goldstein,  professor  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
School  of  Law.  "He  has  been  a thought- 
ful and  articulate  leader  in  bringing 
about  that  change,  and  he  has  been  cou- 
rageous in  his  willingness  to  question 
past  practices  and  in  taking  principled 
positions  on  critical  issues." 

Beginning  his  career  with  the  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J.,  Police  Department  in 
1971.  Flynn  rose  to  the  rank  of  inspec- 
tor. leaving  in  1988  to  lead  the  Braintree 
department.  Chuck  Wexler,  PERF's 
executive  director,  said  he  had  been 
taken  with  Flynn's  "idealism,  enthusi- 
asm, sense  of  humor  and  passion  for 
policing,"  when  they  first  met  while 
Flynn  was  a candidate  for  the  chief's 
post  in  Braintree. 

PERF's  other  annual  accolade,  the 
National  Leadership  Award,  was  given 
to  Minneapolis  Police  Chief  Robert  K. 
Olson.  During  the  five  years  that  Olson 
has  served  as  the  city’s  chief,  said  PERF 
president  Thomas  C.  Frazier,  the  Bal- 
timore Police  Commissioner,  he  has 
demonstrated  an  “impressive  level  of 
managerial  acumen." 

Olson,  said  Frazier,  has  successfully 
coped  with  many  issues,  including  the 
excessively  high  levels  of  violent  crime 
that  have  confronted  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis. 

Among  the  programs  singled  out  by 
PERF  as  examples  of  Olson’s  leader- 
ship was  his  involvement  with  Minne- 
sota Heals,  a partnership  that  incorpo- 
rates and  coordinates  the  activities  and 
capabilities  of  police,  corporate  entities 
and  community  organizations. 

Holding  a master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Olson  began 
his  career  in  Omaha  in  1966  and  rose 
through  the  ranks  to  become  deputy 
chief.  In  1987,  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  police  in  Corpus  Chrisli,  Tex.,  where 
he  served  for  two  years.  Olson  also 
served  as  police  commissioner  in  Yon- 
kers. N.Y.  during  a time  when  the  city 
was  tom  apart  by  plans  to  desegregate 
its  housing.  During  that  time,  a grenade 
was  placed  under  his  car,  which  deto- 
nated but  did  not  result  in  injury. 

Said  Frazier:  "His  personal  integrity 
has  been  talked  about  so  much  during 
this  conference.  Bob’s  integrity  and 
managerial  courage  is  something  re- 
markable." 


A new 
attitude 

Five  years  from  now,  old-timers  at 
the  Cumberland  County.  Me.,  Sheriff’s 
Department  will  not  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  patrol  division  and  jail  — and 
that’s  a good  thing,  said  Lieut.  Rich- 
ard Elliot,  a 30-year  veteran  of  the 
agency. 

The  welcome  changes  are  being 
planned  by  new  Sheriff  Mark  Dionaind 
his  Chief  Deputy.  Richard  Gagliano. 
both  former  Portland  police  officers. 
With  just  100  days  on  the  job.  Dion  told 
The  Portland  Herald  he  will  be  review- 
ing every  aspect  of  the  organization 
from  its  major  contracts  to  its  relation- 
ship with  the  State  Police. 

Dion,  who  holds  a master's  degree 
in  human  resources  administration,  said 
he  would  like  to  see  the  costs  of  health 
care  for  jail  inmates  reduced  by  as  much 
as  $100,000.  Running  higher  than  the 
national  average,  the  costs  are  the 
department's  greatest  expense  outside 
of  personnel,  he  said.  Dion  is  also  look- 
ing for  ways  to  revamp  the  department' j 
outmoded  accounting  practices. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  changes  are  al- 
ready being  felt  by  employees  in  terms 
of  attitude.  Gagliano  and  Dion  said  they 
are  turning  to  the  troops  for  help  in  solv- 
ing problems  and  encouraging  more  de- 
cision-making and  risk-taking  down  the 
chain  of  command. 

According  to  one  deputy  who  had 
responded  to  a call  in  which  a suicidal 
man  shot  himself  just  as  he  arrived, 
Gagliano  drove  to  the  scene  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  check  that  the 
officer  was  all  right.  "I  have  pieced  to- 
gether bodies  before,  so  it  didn't  bother 
me,"  Deputy  Dale  Dunlap  told  The 
Herald.  "Just  the  same,  the  chief  got  out 
of  bed  and  drove  out  to  see  if  I was  OK. 
Before,  they  didn't  give  a sweet  rip 
about  you  as  long  as  the  call  was  done." 

While  jail  officers  seem  less  enthu- 
siastic about  the  new  boss,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  union  representing  correc- 
tion officers.  Dennis  Welch,  said  frus- 
trations at  the  jail  should  not  be 
perceived  as  frustrations  with  the  new 
administration.  Sheriff  Dion  wants  to 
fix  whatever  problems  there  are,  said 
Welch.  "Other  administrators. didn't 
want  to  listen  to  us.” 

The  problems  at  the  jail.  Dion 
added,  cannot  be  quickly  resolved  be- 
cause the  budget  is  controlled  by  the 
county  commissioners,  not  the  Sheriff's 
Department.  “It’s  unfair  to  expect  one 
administration  in  one  term  to  repair  a 
decade  or  more  of  neglect.  But,  we  can 
get  the  organization  on  track  to  get  them 
where  they  need  to  be."  he  said. 
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How  not  to  fill  up  the  ranks? 


Problems  seen  in 


On  the  surface,  it  probably  seemed 
a good  idea:  rehiring  former  Connecti- 
cut State  Police  troopers  on  a part-time 
basis  to  track  down  the  whereabouts  of 
convicted  sexual  offenders  who  have 
failed  to,  register  with  the  state. 

As  matters  have  developed,  how- 
ever, the  approach  has  drawn  criticism 
from  the  police  union  on  the  grounds 
that  the  work  could  be  dangerous  for 
an  unarmed  civilian. 

Since  Connecticut's  version  of 
Megan’s  Law  went  into  effect  on  Jan. 
1,  nearly  452  of  the  state’s  1,700  con- 
victed sexual  offenders  have  failed  to 
report  to  one  of  four  sex-offender  reg- 
istry locations  to  be  photographed,  fin- 
gerprinted and  submit  a DNA  sample. 
With  a backlog  to  address  and  the  sex- 
offender  tracking  unit  not  yet  up  to  full 
strength,  the  agency  has  hired  10  re- 
tired troopers  to  take  over  administra- 
tive tasks,  said  the  squad's  commander, 
Lieut.  Thomas  Lumb. 

“At  this  time,  we  don’t  have  those 
troopers  to  man  the  unit,"  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  ‘To  do  so,  it  would 
mean  taking  troopers  off  the  road.  I 
don't  think  that  would  be  in  the  be&t 
interest  of  the  troops.” 

The  rehired  retirees,  agreed  Lieut. 
Col.  Marjorie  Kulpa,  are  there  to  pro- 
vide a resource  to  troop  commanders 
for  administrative  functions  that  do  not 
need  to  be  handled  by  full-time  sworn 
personnel.  “It  gets  our  swom  person- 
nel back  on  the  street  providing  those 
services,"  she  said. 

Each  of  the  civilian  troopers  can 
work  just  120  days  a year  and  is  paid 
an  hourly  rate  of  $17.  At  the  start  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  July,  the  number  of 
retirees  will  drop  to  six.  said  Lumb.  The 
unit,  based  at  State  Police  headquarters 
in  Middletown,  will  only  track  offend- 


Connecticut  SP  union 
targets  use  of  retirees 
in  sex-offender  unit. 

ers  in  towns  exclusively  under  the  au- 
thority of  state  police.  There  are  just 
13  offenders  who  have  not  registered 
in  those  locations  and  20  who  have 
failed  to  submit  change-of-address 
forms,  said  police  officials. 

Although  the  unarmed  civilians  will 
primarily  work  within  the  confines  of 
the  unit  — rarely  venturing  to  the 
homes  or  neighborhoods  of  convicted 
sex  offenders  — there  will  be  times 
when  they  are  sent  into  the  field  to 
knock  on  doors.  At  such  times,  the  ci- 
vilian investigators  will  notify  troopers 
as  to  their  whereabouts  and  carry  two- 
way  radios.  They  have  been  instructed 
to  call  police  for  backup  should  any 
incidents  occur. 

“There  are  very  narrow  parameters," 
said  Lumb.  “As  of  yet,  we  have  not  sent 
any  investigators  to  do  that.” 

Robert  Veach,  president  of  the  State 
Police  union,  said  his  group  does  not 
strongly  oppose  the  use  of  the  retired 
troopers  to  do  clerical  work,  but  be- 
lieves there  are  liability  issues  attached 
to  sending  the  investigators  into  the 
field.  When  convicted  sex  offenders  fail 
to  register,  they  are  committing  crimes 
which  should  then  be  handled  by  swom 
personnel,  he  told  LEN.  Not  only  is  this 
work  being  taken  away  from  active 
troopers,  said  Veach,  but  the  assignment 
could  be  dangerous  for  an  individual 
with  no  police  powers. 

The  union  also  takes  issue  with  the 


National  union  ties 
Butte  police  local’s 
hands  (and  funds) 


The  60  members  of  the  local  police 
union  in  Butte,  Mont.,  are  finding  it 
more  difficult  than  they  had  thought  to 
separate  from  the  national  labor  union 
that  has  been  its  parent  organization  for 
the  past  20  years. 

In  January,  union  members  voted 
27-4  in  favor  of  decertifying  from  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees  because 
AFSCME  had  failed  to  provide  ad- 
equate representation,  said  Sgt.  George 
Skuletich,  the  local’s  president.  Al- 
though local  members  have  tradition- 
ally negotiated  with  municipal  govern- 
ment for  their  annual  contracts,  the  na- 
tional organization  has  failed  to  provide 
a contingency  plan  for  paying  members 
during  strikes  and  has  not  reimbursed 
the  local  for  legal  issues  related  to  union 
issues,  he  said. 

“We’ve  filed  all  the  necessary  docu- 
mentation with  the  state  and  with  the 
Montana  State  Board  of  Personnel  Ap- 
peals to  hold  an  election  to  get  out  of 
our  affiliation  with  AFSCME,” 
Skuletich  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
The  petition  must  prove  that  30  percent 
of  the  members  want  to  renounce  the 
affiliation.  “We  have  90  percent  of 
members  wanting  to  get  out,  but  they 
are  not  letting  us  out  easily,"  he  said 
- In  pie  meantime,  the  national  orga- 
nization has  frozen  the  local's  accounts, 
said  Skuletich,  including  a separate  as- 


sociation account  made  up  of  donations 
from  members  to  support  youth  groups 
around  the  city.  A hearing  date  of  June 
5 has  been  set  on  dues,  which  are  being 
held  by  Silver  Bow  County  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  process.  The  national  or- 
ganization has  also  filed  an  unfair  la- 
bor practice  against  the  local. 

Members  pay  more  than  $18,000  a 
year  in  dues  to  AFSCME,  with  10  per- 
cent returned  to  Butte  for  benefits.  By 
separating  from  the  organization. 
Skuletich  said  members  believe  they 
will  still  have  a strong  union  locally. 
“Our  association  with  AFSCME  has  not 
proved  to  be  beneficial  to  us.” 

According  to  AFSCME's  state  field 
representative  Don  Kinman,  the  local 
is  making  a “grave  mistake"  in  cutting 
its  ties  with  the  parent  organization.  "If 
it  actually  goes  to  a vote  [of  the  State 
Board  of  Personnel  Appeals],  I 
wouldn't  predict  how  it’s  going  to  turn 
out,"  he  told  The  Montana  Standard. 
“There's  a bridge  to  cross  and  that’s  a 
ways  down  the  road.  But  I'm  not  sure 
there’s  support  to  cross  it.” 

Butte-Silver  Bow  County  Personnel 
Director  Tim  Clark  said  that  if  the 
change  is  approved,  it  will  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  police  union’s  latest  contract. 
A one-year  pact  that  was  sealed  last 
summer  by  county  officials  and  union 
negotiators  will  remain  in  effect.  The 
Standard  reported. 


use  of  retired  troopers 


instructions  given  to  civilians  on  these 
assignments,  claiming  they  do  not  pro- 
vide adequate  protection.  Simply  be- 
cause investigators  are  told  to  contact 
the  nearest  State  Police  barracks  in  the 
event  of  a problem  does  not  mean  a 
trooper  will  be  sent  to  the  scene,  Veach 
said.  In  fact,  it  is  unlikely,  he  noted 

Another  guideline  stating  that  inves- 
tigators should  pull  back  and  wait  for 
backup  if  there  is  hostility  is  also  inap- 
propriate, said  \feach.  Police  are  often 
attacked  without  any  warning,  and  do 
not  enter  into  potentially  hostile  situa- 
tions without  backup  in  the  first  place. 

"Nobody  has  looked  into  this,  but 
if  in  fact  one  of  these  individuals  gets 
into  a scuffle  with  a subject,  are  they 
going  to  be  indemnified  as  we  are  with 
the  state?"  Veach  asked.  "The  only  way 
we’re  indemnified  is  if  we  are  in  the 
performance  of  our  duties.  The  Attor- 
ney General’s  office  has  pretty  much 
ducked  the  issue." 


The  union,  he  said,  is  not  taking  any 
action  on  this  issue,  but  will  do  so  re- 
garding the  placement  of  retired  troop- 
ers at  the  agency's  evidence  rooms.  It 
has  filed  un  unfair  labor  practice  over 
the  hiring  of  civilians  to  man  these  ar- 
eas within  the  State  Police  barracks. 
Traditionally,  said  Veach.  it  has  been 
the  responsibility  of  swom  personnel 
to  handle  and  log  in  evidence,  as  well 
as  making  sure  it  goes  back  und  forth 
from  court  as  needed. 

"We  never  had  a sex  crimes  (regis- 
try] unit  before,  but  we  can  prove  we 
have  always  had  an  evidence  room  that 
is  manned  by  troopers  and  now  you’re 
displacing  a trooper  and  replacing  him 
with  somebody  else,"  he  said.  "If  we 
were  to  agree  to  this,  they  would  soon 
have  troopers  doing  only  patrol  work, 
and  any  other  type  of  administration 
work  would  be  handled  by  retired 
people  because  it’s  cheaper." 

Veach  predicts  that  chain-of-evi- 


dence  questions  will  arise  dunng  pros- 
ecutions if  civilians  arc  allowed  to 
handle  evidence. 

But  at  a certain  level,  asked  Kulpa, 
what  are  police  officers  for?  Their  ba- 
sic function,  she  said,  is  to  provide  pub- 
lic safety  to  the  community.  "If  they  are 
in  a building  doing  administrative  func- 
tions that  others  can  do,  then  they  are 
not  providing  that  basic  function,"  said 
Kulpa. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not 
functions  within  the  agency  that  must 
be  fulfilled  by  swom  personnel,  but  the 
State  Police  is  trying  to  put  more  offic- 
ers on  the  road  and  implement  a coop- 
erative policing  progrum  thut  calls  for 
more  troopers  in  the  community  doing 
a variety  of  services,  she  said. 

"These  are  trained  personnel,  have 
a lot  of  experience  in  law  enforcement, 
arc  familiar  with  the  agency’s  proce- 
dures and  practices,  and  it  is  a very  good 
use  of  resources."  said  Kulpa. 


A little  more  experience  might  go 
a long  way  for  Cincy  field  trainers 


The  use  of  more  experienced 
field  training  officers  on  the 
Cincinnati  Police  Department 
would  reduce  the  number  of  arrests 
made  over  discretionary  incidents 
and  lead  to  a more  courteous  and 
respectful  force  working  within  the 
community,  according  to  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  president 
of  a black  police  organization. 

Spc.  Cecil  Thomas,  head  of  the 
Sentinel  Police  Association,  a 
group  of  about  250  African 
American  officers,  has  sent  a 
proposal  to  the  City  Council's  Law 
and  Public  Safety  Committee  that 
calls  for  field  training  officers  to 
have  at  least  eight  years  on  the  job 
before  they  can  teach  younger,  less 
experienced  officers  the  ropes.  He 
has  also  asked  that  the  police 
academy  be  staffed  by  more 
seasoned  veterans  and  that  the  city 
eliminate  the  maximum  age  of  34 
for  recruits. 

Thomas  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  he  was  prompted  to 
offer  his  suggestions  by  the  outcry 
from  the  city’s  black  community 
over  the  department’s  treatment  of 
minority  residents.  He  began  to  see 
similarities  in  the  types  of 
complaints  being  made  — namely, 
incidents  that  began  with  discour- 
tesy by  officers.  “One  thing  led  to 
another  and  before  you  knew  it, 
people  were  being  locked  up  on 
minor  charges,"  he  said. 

Then  in  March,  two  police 
officers  opened  fire  on  a black 
motorist,  Michael  Carpenter, 
during  a traffic  stop.  The  incident 
drew  sharp  criticism  from 
community  leaders.  The  two 
officers  involved  were  a rookie 
fresh  from  the  academy  and  his 
field  training  officer,  Brent 
McCurley,  27,  who  had  four  years 
on  the  force. 

The  problem,  Thomas  contends, 
can  be  traced  back  to  field  training 
conducted  by  officers  who  are  not 
very  much  older  than  their  trainees. 
What  Thomas  said  he  saw  at  the 
academy  were  very  young  recruit 


advisers  with  little  street  experience, 
and  little  street  experience  on  the  part 
of  field  training  officers.  After  just 
three  or  four  years  on  the  job.  he  told 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  officers 
have  not  developed  the  necessary 
street  experience.  “That  takes  seven 
to  10  years.  The  only  thing  the  four- 
year  guy  can  teach  you  is  the 
aggressive  style." 

The  police  academy  is  where  the 
foundation  of  an  officer  begins. 
Thomas  told  LEN.  "My  thoughts 
were  that  we  need  to  have  much  more 
mature,  seasoned  officers  doing  that 
training,  imparting  all  the  knowledge 
they've  learned  into  recruits.  Then 
when  the  officers  go  out  on  the  street, 
they  carry  that  same  kind  of  mature 
knowledge  that  goes  into  them  from 
the  trainer." 

At  present,  officers  need  just  three 
years  in  service  to  qualify  as  an  FIX). 
They  work  with  new  officers  for  at 
least  12  weeks  until  the  rookies  are 
ready  to  work  on  their  own. 

City  Councilman  Todd  Portune 
has  come  out  in  favor  of  Thomas's 
suggestion  and  has  introduced  a 
motion  asking  the  city  to  require  that 
FTOs  have  at  least  seven  years 
experience  before  being  allowed  to 
train  rookie  officers.  He  also 
recommended  that  more  veteran 
officers  staff  the  night  shift  and  that 
the  police  academy  increase  the  use 
of  retired  officers  to  conduct  training. 
Portune  would  also  like  to  see  the  city 
do  away  with  an  age  limitation  for 
recruits. 

“We  find  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
and  what  I hear  from  veteran  officers 
is  that  you  really  don’t  have  the  full 
range  of  experiences,  and  a full 
understanding,  until  you  have  seven 
to  10  years  on  the  job  on  the  street," 
Portune  told  LEN. 

“One  of  the  issues  we  have  in 
Cincinnati  is  that  we  have  a much 
younger  police  force  — our  street 
force  is  younger  still.  Despite  that, 
there  has  been  a practice  that  the 
majority  of  field  training  officers 
have  three  years  of  experience.”  he 
said.  “It  seems  to  me  where  our 


officers  get  into  problems  and 
where  they  make  mistakes  are 
largely  issues  involving  training 
and  lack  of  experience.” 

What  the  city  needs  to  do,  said 
Portune,  is  tap  into  the  experience 
that  docs  exist  on  the  force  and 
establish  a bare  minimum  of  seven 
years  for  field  training  officers. 

The  training  academy  com- 
mander, Ted  Schoch,  told  LEN  he 
does  not  disagree  with  the 
proposal,  but  believes  it  is  a luxury 
the  department  cannot  afford. 

Due  to  a period  of  high  turnover 
within  the  department,  many  of  the 
FTOs  — though  not  all  — on  the 
1,000-officer  force  fall  within  the 
70  percent  of  the  department  that 
has  less  then  10  years  experience. 
Field  training  officers  arc  chosen 
by  individual  district  commanders 
who  then  get  approval  for  the 
selection  by  their  bureau  com- 
mander and  ultimately  by  the 
police  chief,  he  said. 

Ideally,  the  department  would 
like  to  have  more  experienced 
officers  conducting  field  training, 
but  years  of  experience  is  just  one 
of  the  criteria  used  to  select  FTOs, 
Schoch  said.  Others  factors  include 
the  competency  level  of  the  officer 
and  an  identification  by  a supervi- 
sor as  being  someone  who  is  both 
able  and  willing  to  train  less 
experienced  colleagues. 

“We  have  to  work  with  what  we 
have,”  he  said,  noting  that  the 
department  has  lowered  the 
minimum  experience  requirement 
from  five  years  to  three  because  of 
a shortage  of  veteran  officers  who 
can  do  training.  “I  think  some- 
where at  that  level,  three  to  five 
years,  seems  to  be  a fair  number  of 
years  on  to  be  a training  officer,” 
said  Schoch. 

Moreover,  after  three  years, 
officers  are  eligible  to  become 
sergeants,  who  could  command  as 
many  as  25  people.  ‘To  say  that 
they  couldn't  be  qualified  as  a 
(raining  officer,  I don't  know  if  1 
could  do  that.” 
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to  get  out  of  town 


Town  that  was  once  home  to  Capone  says  enough  s enough: 

Gang-bangers  given  60  days 


Gang  members  residing  in  ihe  town 
of  Cicero,  III.,  will  find  they  face  not 
only  criminal  charges  should  they  com- 
mit a gang-related  offense,  but  a civil 
procedure  that  could  remove  them  from 
their  homes  and  permanently  bar  them 
from  ever  returning  to  the  area  — even 
to  visit  family  — under  an  ordinance 
said  to  be  the  nation's  first  gang-evic- 
tion law. 

The  law  gives  gang  members  who 
pose  an  active  threat  to  the  community 
60  days  to  pack  up  and  leave  town.  It 
was  approved  by  the  Town  Board  on 
April  27  after  winning  overwhelming 
approval  from  voters  in  a non-binding 
referendum  earlier  in  the  month. 

Although  the  law  has  not  yet  taken 
effect,  it  is  has  already  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  the  ACLU  and  lcgul  experts 
who  claim  Cicero  is  on  shuky  constitu- 
tional ground. 

The  ordinance  is  a response  to  in- 
creased gang  activity  in  the  town  over 
the  past  few  years,  including  a drive- 
by  shooting  in  1995  that  killed  a young 
girl,  and  another  in  1996.  According  to 
Deputy  Police  Supt.  Bernard  Harrison, 
there  were  64  shootings  and  15  homi- 
cides in  1998,  with  unolher  24  shootings 
and  two  homicides  so  far  this  year.  All 
of  the  shootings  and  most  of  the  mur- 
ders were  gang-related,  he  told  The 
New  York  Times, 

Town  president  Betty  Lorcn-Malt- 
ese,  who  is  credited  with  the  concept, 
noted  cases  in  which  gang  members 
have  dynumited  a rival’s  house,  shot  a 
rival  in  the  testicles,  and  ran  over  a gang 
member,  breaking  his  legs.  "The  ACLU 


says  gang  members  have  rights,"  she 
told  The  Times.  “How  about  our  civil 
rights?  That  we  cannot  live  in  a peace- 
ful community." 

Cicero  has  a long  history  of  prob- 
lems with  criminal  enterprises  that  have 
tried  to  grow  roots  in  the  town's  blue- 
collar  soil.  A1  Capone's  bootlegging 
business  flourished  there  after  he  was 
forced  out  of  Chicago.  And  Loren- 
Maltcsc's  late  husband,  Frank  Maltese, 
pleaded  guilty  to  Federal  conspiracy 
charges  in  1991,  acknowledging  that  he 
was  a bookmaker  for  the  mob.  When 
usked  whether  the  Cicero  ordinance 
would  apply  to  organized  crime.  Loren- 
Multcsc  said  it  would  if  they  got  in- 
volved in  drivc-by  shootings. 

Federal  investigators  have  also 
probed  alleged  irregularities  in  the 
town's  towing  practices  and  payments 
to  municipal  contractors.  In  1998, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  town's  police 
officers  were  fired  suspended  amid  a 
corruption  scandal  that  saw  state  troop- 
ers and  Cook  County  sheriff's  deputies 
deployed  to  the  town  to  work  along- 
side the  remaining  officers.  [See  LEN. 
Dec.  15/31,  1998.1 

Police  Supt.  Thomas  Rowan  said  the 
department  has  compiled  a list  of  600 
“known  gang  members"  through  the 
course  of  investigations  by  its  gang-tac- 
tics unit.  Although  some  of  those  cata- 
logued have  convictions  for  weapons 
or  assault  charges,  others  were  added 
because  they  admitted,  when  asked  by 
police,  to  running  with  a particular 
gang.  But  the  names  on  that  list,  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  do  not  have 


any  standing  as  far  as  the  ordinance  is 
concerned. 

In  trying  to  correct  what  may  be 
misconceptions  about  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  Rowan  said:  "We  have  many 
who  admit  they  are  members  of  one 
gang  or  another,  that  is  not  grounds  for 
the  ordinance  to  kick  in.  If  you  had  a 
group  of  10  people  walking  down  the 
street  who  were  in  fact  admitted  gang 
members,  that  would  not  be  grounds, 
either. 

“They  have  to  be  actively  involved 
in  gang  activity  acting  as  a gang  mem- 
ber — actively  involved  in  drive-by 
shootings,  or  actively  involved  in  some 
type  of  extortion,  or  selling  drugs.”  he 
said.  'That  would  make  them  eligible 
for  having  the  ordinance  used." 

Once  criminal  charges  are  placed, 
he  said,  it  is  determined  whether  the 
defendant  is  an  active  gang  member 
whose  involvement  in  criminal  activ- 
ity poses  a "clear  and  present  danger  to 
society."  That  report  would  be  for- 
warded to  Rowan  and,  after  a review, 
if  he  believed  eviction  were  warranted, 
the  information  would  be  sent  to  the 
town's  legal  counsel,  who  would  begin 
the  proceedings. 

The  law  does  not  distinguish  by  age. 
According  to  Rowan,  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  fall  under  it  have  the  option 
of  relocating  the  child,  relocating  with 
the  child,  or  renouncing  their  child's 
gang  affiliation  and  agreeing  that  no 
further  involvement  will  take  place  for 
at  least  one  year.  'There  are  provisions 
in  the  ordinance  to  waive  it  then,"  said 
Rowan. 


Jay  Miller,  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  ACLU,  believes 
the  ordinance  to  be  an  oversimplifica- 
tion of  a complex  problem.  Everyone, 
he  told  LEN.  would  like  to  see  gangs 
eliminated  from  their  neighborhoods, 
but  the  banishment  that  the  law  calls 
for  does  not  seem  likely  to  hold  up  to 
legal  challenge. 

“There  is  a problem  of  punishing 
people  for  their  status  as  a gang  mem- 
ber," said  Mark  Tushnel,  a constitu- 
tional law  professor  at  Georgetown 
University.  "You  can  punish  people  for 
what  they  do.  but  you  can't  punish  them 
for  what  they  arc."  he  told  The  Times. 

Said  Erwin  Chemerinsky.  a consti- 
tutional law  professor  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California:  "Cities  would 
love  to  be  able  to  say,  ‘We  don't  want 
child  molesters  released  back  in  our 
community.  But  they  can't.  And  what 
if  every  city  adopted  that?  Does  that 
mean  they  wouldn’t  be  allowed  to  go 
every  place?”  he  said  in  The  Times. 

Cicero  is  one  of  several  cities  around 
the  country  that  in  the  past  decade  have 
initiated  anti-gang  ordinances.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  a San  Jose 
law  that  prohibits  those  identified  as 
gang  members  to  congregate  on  certain 
streets.  In  some  cases,  they  are  banned 
from  using  gang  hand-signals,  whis- 
tling, carrying  baseball  bats,  bottles  or 
flashlights  in  some  areas.  A similar  ap- 
proach is  being  considered  in  Phoenix. 

The  High  Court  is  currently  pres- 
ently reviewing  a Chicago  anti-loiter- 
ing law  declared  unconstitutional  by  a 
lower  court  in  1995.  During  the  three 


years  it  was  in  effect,  the  statute  resulted 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  arrests  of  sus- 
pected gang  members  who  refused  po- 
lice orders  to  leave  a street. 

Another  issue  that  has  been  raised 
about  the  Cicero  law  is  the  high  pro- 
portion — 75  percent  — of  gang  mem- 
bers who  are  Latino.  In  the  past  20 
years,  the  town  has  changed  from  an 
area  with  few  Hispanics  to  one  in  which 
the  Hispanic  population  now  represents 
nearly  half  of  Cicero’s  total  of  70,000 
residents.  Community  leaders  are  wor- 
ried that  the  ordinance  will  serve  to 
single  out  Hispanics. 

Delores  Ponce  de  Leon,  a commu- 
nity organizer  for  the  Interfaith  Lead- 
ership Project,  charged  that  that  the 
ballot  question  on  the  referendum  was 
so  broad  that  many  Latinos  who  voted 
in  favor  of  the  ordinance  thought  they 
were  voting  against  gangs.  “Who’s  go- 
ing to  vote  against  that9"  she  told  The 
Times. 

Given  the  checkered  racial  history 
of  Cicero,  which  was  once  called  the 
“Selma  of  the  North"  by  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr..  Miller  said  there  is  great  sus- 
picion that  “this  is  a little  bit  of  ethnic 
cleansing." 

But  both  Loren-Maltese  and  Rowan 
deny  that  there  is  any  discrimination 
involved.  Rowan  said  that  at  least  20 
percent  of  acknowledged  gang  mem- 
bers in  Cicero  are  not  Hispanic.  And 
Loren-Maltese  pointed  to  Hispanic 
employees  she  has  appointed  to  town 
jobs.  "The  ordinance  is  non-discrimi- 
nalory,  it  is  not  aimed  at  one  particular 
group,"  said  Rowan. 


Prepare  your  team  for  the  issues  of  tomorrow  with  the  training  leader  of  today — 
Penn  State.  Join  us  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  for  . . 


Providing  Police  Leadership  for  the  Next  Century 

— a training  conference  for  law  enforcement  leaders 


penn  State 


Where:  Centennial  Hall,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
When:  August  23-25,  1999 
Cost:  $225  per  person 

Instruction  by  law  enforcement  leaders  from  major 
cities  and  sheriff’s  offices 

Hosted  by  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  the  El  Paso 
County  Colorado  Sheriff's  Office,  and  the  Pueblo  County 
Colorado  Sheriff’s  Office. 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  please  call 
1 -800-PSU-TOD AY  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.outreach.psu.edu/ICJER 


Iastitute  for  Continuing  Justice 
Education  and  Research 


TYaining  for  the  demands  of  today  and  tomorrow. . . 
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HiBSI  an  outreach  service  of  the 

College  of  the  Liberal  Arts 

Penn  Slate  is  committed  to  allimiaiive  action,  equal  opportunity,  and  the  diversity  of  its  workforce.  Produced  by  Outreach  Marketing  Communications  U.Ed.  CEP  99-1867  glc 


Seismic  shift  in  the  politics  of  guns 

Colorado  school  massacre  changes  the  fortunes  of  pending  legislation 


Adding  a new  and  impassioned  urgency  to  the  ongoing 
national  debate  over  guns,  the  high  school  massacre  in  Littleton, 
Colo.,  on  April  20  has* — at  least  for  the  short  time  — taken 
away  some  of  the  vaunted  political  clout  enjoyed  by  the  gun 
lobby  and  shifted  it  in  the  name  of  moral  outrage  to  gun-control 
advocates,  as  state  lawmakers  have  been  seen  turning  away  from 
pro-gun  legislation  that  would  have  been  considered  a shoo-in 
before  the  tragedy. 

In  the  weeks  prior  to  the  shootings  at  Littleton's  Columbine 
High  School,  legislators  from  Vermont  to  Nevada  had  already 
been  struggling  with  hotly-contested  bills  aimed  at  settling  a 
number  of  gun-related  issues,  including  concealed  weapons 
permits,  the  right  of  municipalities  to  sue  gun  manufacturers  and 
the  number  of  weapons  an  individual  may  purchase  in  a given 
period. 

Show-Me  State  shows  ’em 

Many  of  these  bills  ended  up  on  the  legislative  scrap  heap  — 
or  at  least  the  back  burner  — in  the  aftermath  of  the  shooting. 
However,  according  to  Handgun  Control  Inc.,  a gun-control 
advocacy  group,  the  turning  point  of  public  opinion  actually 
began  two  weeks  before  Dylan  Klebold  and  Eric  Hams  killed  12 
students  and  a teacher  during  a four-hour  rampage  at  Columbine 
High,  when  the  National  Rifle  Association  was  handed  a stunning 
defeat  by  Missouri  voters,  who  narrowly  upheld  a concealed- 
weapons  ban  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Jesse  James. 

The  measure  known  as  Proposition  B failed  by  a margin  of  52 
percent  to  48  percent  of  the  vote.  In  St.  Louis  alone,  voters 
rejected  the  measure  by  a staggering  74  percent.  Election  officials 
said  the  1.3  million  votes  cast  represented  the  highest  turnout  the 
state  had  ever  recorded  for  an  April  election. 

Under  Proposition  B,  permit  holders  would  have  had  to  be  2 1 
and  have  received  12  hours  of  gun  training.  It  would  have  banned 
weapons  from  government  buildings,  schools,  polling  places  and 
churches,  but  not  from  taverns,  although  bar  owners  would  have 
had  the  right  to  prohibit  them  from  their  premises.  Carrying  a 
firearm  while  intoxicated  would  have  remained  a felony  in 
Missouri. 

The  measure  became  the  focus  of  an  intense  lobbying  effort 
by  both  sides  of  the  issue  in  the  weeks  leading  up  to  the  vote.  The 
National  Rifle  Association  spent  some  $4  million  to  promote  its 
passage  — nearly  five  times  the  amount  spent  by  opponents. 
Charlton  Heston,  president  of  the  politically-powerful  pro-gun 
group,  made  frequent  visits  to  the  state,  as  did  Sarah  Brady, 
chairwoman  of  Handgun  Control  Inc.,  and  her  husband  James, 
who  was  seriously  injured  in  the  1981  assassination  attempt  on 
then-President  Ronald  Reagan. 

While  the  Missouri  Legislature  has  passed  bills  permitting 
concealed  weapons.  Democratic  Gov.  Mel  Carnahan  has 
traditionally  vetoed  them.  James  J.  Baker,  chief  lobbyist  for  the 
NRA.  told  The  New  York  Times  that  pro-gun  forces  would 
continue  to  push  for  the  passage  of  concealed-weapons  laws  in 
other  states,  but  would  return  to  state  legislatures  as  a means  of 
attaining  that  goal. 

"I  just  don't  think  it  makes  sense  to  spend  that  kind  of  money 
for  one  state's  concealed-weapon  referendum,"  said  Baker. 

Gun-control  advocates  claimed  the  defeat  of  the  Missouri  as 
one  more  victory  in  a string  of  successes.  “Election  after 
election,  referendum  and  referendum  and  poll  after  poll  are 
showing  that  what  the  gun  lobby  is  pushing  is  not  what  the  public 
wants,"  Brady  told  The  Times.  Gun  opponents  also  cited  a 
referendum  in  Florida  that  requires  background  checks  for  gun 
buyers  at  trade  shows,  and  lawsuits  that  have  been  filed  against 
gun  manufacturers  in  New  Orleans.  Chicago  and  New  York. 

"Legislators  recently  are  paying  attention  to  their  constituents 
instead  of  the  gun  lobby  and  a lot  of  this  really  manifested  itself 
with  the  Missouri  referendum,"  Joe  Sudbay,  state  legislative 
director  for  Handgun  Control  Inc.,  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
“It  was  the  NRA’s  bill,  they  wanted  the  referendum,  they  spent  $4 
million  to  our  $800,000.  That  really  did  cause  a lot  of  analysis  of 
what  the  public  thought  about  the  issue  rather  than  what  the 
legislators  did.  Then  after  Columbine,  a lot  of  bills  were  yanked 
off  the  floor." 

No  surprise  in  Colorado 

The  most  dramatic  reversal  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Columbine 
shooting  was,  not  surprisingly,  in  Colorado.  Three  major  bills, 
one  that  would  have  authorized  concealed-weapons  permits, 
another  pre-empting  local  gun  ordinances,  and  a third  that  would 
have  prevented  municipalities  from  suing  gun  manufacturers,  had 
made  Colorado  the  state  to  watch  in  gun-legislation  circles  in 
recent  months. 

All  three  measures  were  withdrawn  in  the  wake  of  the 
tragedy,  dealing  a blow  to  the  NRA,  which  had  dispatched  a staff 
member  to  Colorado  to  shepherd  the  bills  through  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  which  was  due  to  hold  its  annual  national  convention  in 
Denver  on  April  30.  The  state's  Republican  governor.  Bill 
Owens,  had  also  thrown  his  support  behind  HB  1305.  which 


But  one  official  says  of 
concealed-weapons  bills: 
“Typically,  this  type 
of  legislation  never 
completely  dies.” 

would  have  banned  local  gun  regulations  such  as  one  in  Denver 
that  allows  police  to  seize  the  gun  and  car  of  people  found  to 
have  a firearm  in  their  vehicle. 

After  Columbine.  Owens  said,  “I  think  that  it  is  going  to  be 
something  that  we’re  going  to  set  aside  and  discuss  at  a later 
time.” 

As  the  shift  in  public  opinion  becomes  even  more  pronounced 
in  some  quarters,  gun-control  advocates  in  Congress  have 
capitalized  on  the  groundswell  to  push  through  measures  that 
would  impose  new  Federal  restrictions  on  the  ownership  of 
handguns,  rifles  and  shotguns.  President  Clinton  said  he  would  be 
sending  Congress  a series  of  gun-control  proposals  in  May. 

Bring  back  the  waiting  period? 

Senator  Charles  Schumer.  (D-N.Y.)  and  other  gun-control 
supporters  in  the  Senate  threatened  to  hold  up  a bill  funding 
preparations  for  year  2000  changes  unless  their  gun-control 
proposals  could  be  raised  as  amendments  to  an  upcoming 
juvenile  justice  bill.  The  maneuver  worked. 

Legislation  that  would  further  regulate  on-line  gun  sales  was 
introduced  by  Schumer  in  March  to  little  attention,  but  has  been 
given  new  urgency  now.  The  measure  would  require  such  Web 
sites  to  be  maintained  by  federally  licensed  firearms  dealers  and 
registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

The  bill  would  also  prohibit  the  sites  front  encouraging  private 
gun  sales. 

Other  legislation  that  has  been  proposed  in  Congress  — 
primarily  by  Democrats  — would  reinstate  the  national  waiting 
period  for  handgun  purchases  that  had  been  required  under  the 
Brady  Law.  That  requirement  expired  in  November  and  was 
replaced  by  an  instant  check  system,  a move  that  has  met  with 
mixed  success.  There  is  also  a proposal  to  require  child-safety 
locks  on  weapons  and  to  encourage  cities  to  sue  gunmakers. 

The  instant  check  system  has  been  under  scrutiny  in  the  wake 
of  an  earlier  tragedy  in  March.  A Philadelphia  man,  Alejandro 
DeJesus  used  a 9mm.  semiautomatic  he  purchased  within  minutes 
at  a farmers’  market  to  kill  his  6-year-old  daughter  and  22-year- 
old  son.  DeJesus  also  killed  a teen-age  neighbor  and  wounded  the 
boy’s  brother  before  killing  himself. 

Under  the  instant  check  system,  which  replaced  the  Brady 
Law's  five-day  waiting  period,  DeJesus  was  legally  entitled  to 
purchase  a gun  in  accordance  with  Pennsylvania  law,  Delaware 
County  District  Attorney  Patrick  L.  Meehan  told  The  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer.  He  had  no  criminal  record,  was  not  the  subject  of 
an  active  order  of  protection,  and  had  not  been  adjudicated 
mentally  ill. 

While  the  proponents  of  the  instant  check  system  claim  it  is 
more  comprehensive  than  background  checks  done  by  law 
enforcement  authorities,  opponents  argue  that  scrapping  the  five- 
day  wailing  period  while  the  checks  were  done  also  eliminated  a 
"cooling  off”  period  that  helped  prevent  rash  acts  of  violence. 

If  the  suit  fits. . . 

The  greatest  flurry  of  legislation  umong  stale  lawmakers  has 
been  over  the  issue  of  suing  gun  manufacturers.  At  least  six  cities 
have  launched  their  own  suits  against  gunmakers.  encouraged  by 
the  landmark  verdict  in  a Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  February  in  which 
some  of  the  nation's  leading  weapons  manufacturers  were  found 
guilty  of  targeting  their  marketing  toward  regions  with  lax  gun 
controls,  knowing  their  products  would  end  up  in  New  York, 
where  the  gun  regulations  are  much  stricter.  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Miami,  Atlanta  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  arc 
among  the  municipalities  that  have  initiated  litigation  or  are 
poised  to  do  so. 

The  City  of  Chicago  last  November  sued  22  gun  makers,  four 
distributors  and  12  gun  shops  for  $433  million  — the  amount  it 
claims  to  have  spent  on  gun-related  violence  since  1994.  One 
gun  dealer  has  reached  a settlement  with  the  city  and  Cook 
County,  agreeing  to  testify  when  the  case  goes  to  trial. 

Representative  Bob  Barr  (R.-Ga.).  a leading  gun  advocate  in 
Congress,  has  proposed  a bill  banning  such  litigation  under 
legislation  that  would  protect  gunmakers  and  other  manufacturers 
of  nondefectivc  products.  But  in  states  around  the  country, 
similar  legislation  has  been  shelved  or  vetoed  in  light  of  Littleton. 


Arizona  Gov.  Jane  Dec  Hull,  also  a Rep<  blican,  vetoed  such 
legislation  at  the  state  level  in  April.  Hull  said  that  taking  uwuy 
the  ability  of  cities  to  “control  their  destiny  when  it  comes  to  * . 
guns"  made  no  sense  to  her. 

In  March,  howevpr,  South  Dakota's  Gov.  William  Janklow  did 
sign  a bill  that  limits  the  liability  of  gun  manufacturers  and 
dealers  when  those  weapons  arc  used  to  kill  or  injure  people.  And 
in  Louisiana,  a concealed  weapons  law  passed  by  both  the  state's 
House  and  Senate  would  retroactively  prohibit  New  Orleans  from 
pursuing  its  lawsuit  The  bill  is  favored  by  Gov.  Mike  Foster. 

In  Florida,  legislation  aimed  at  preventing  local  governments 
from  suing  gun  makers,  gun  trade  associations  and  dealers,  which 
had  once  seemed  all  but  assured  of  passage,  has  now  been  tabled 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Lawmakers  said  debate  on  the 
legislation  would  have  been  unseemly  after  the  Columbine 
incident.  "That  was  a very  important  one  for  die  NRA  because 
Minmi-Dadc  just  filed  a lawsuit  dial  is  a very  strong  lawsuit," 
said  Handgun  Control's  Sudbay. 

However,  a bill  that  allows  Honda  to  have  reciprocal 
agreements  about  concealed  weapons  with  other  states  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  both  the  House  und  Senate.  The 
legislation  will  create  a system  under  which  even  permit  holders 
in  those  states  that  do  not  have  permit  requirements  as  stringent 
as  Florida’s  will  be  able  to  carry  firearms  in  the  Sunshine  State. 

Florida  issues  permits  after  an  extensive  background  check 
that  includes  sending  an  applicant’s  fingerprints  to  the  FBI.  Other 
states,  including  West  Virginia.  Alabama.  Delaware  and  Vermont 
do  not  require  any  such  precautions. 

Legislation  that  won’t  die 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  a very  few  remaining  states  with 
conccaled-weapons  legislation  still  active.  Thomas  Hendrickson, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Michigan  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  noted  that  for  the  past  several  years  a coalition  of  groups 
representing  chiefs  of  police,  prosecutors,  sheriffs,  state  police 
and  police  unions  around  the  stale  has  opposed  legislative  efforts 
to  liberalize  concealed-weapons  laws. 

"What  1 find  across  the  country  is  typically,  this  type  of 
legislation  never  completely  dies,"  he  told  LEN.  “If  it  unsuccess- 
ful in  one  particular  legislative  session,  it  is  reintroduced 
repeatedly.  With  what  happened  in  Colorado,  it  was  only  a hiutus 
of  about  three  weeks  where  they  went  undercover,  and  it  has 
reemerged  for  committee  and  hearing  votes.  It's  really  difficult  to 
stop  it  as  we’ve  witnessed  all  around  the  country." 

Hendrickson  said  the  coalition  is  opposed  to  what  it  culls  a 
"shell  issue"  type  of  legislative  approach.  Under  existing  law.  the 
burden  is  on  the  person  seeking  a concealed-weapons  permit  to 
demonstrate  need.  The  thrust  of  the  legislation  that  has  been 
previously  introduced  and  is  now  being  considered,  he  suid, 
removes  that  burden  and  places  it  on  government,  in  the  form  of 
county  gun  boards,  to  articulate  a reason  why  an  individual  may 
be  denied  the  right  to  cany  a weapon,  assuming  the  applicant  is 
free  of  mental  defect  and  felony  convictions.  The  legislation  is 
said  to  be  opposed  by  46  percent  of  voters. 

‘The  coalition  in  Michigan  has  centered  its  opposition  on  that 
portion  of  it,  rather  than  compromise  on  other  issues," 
Hendrickson  said.  “1  suspect  with  a more  Republican  controlled 
House  and  Senate,  some  legislation  will  be  passed  this  year.  Wc 
have  competing  bills  in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  Senate  bill 
is  extremely  liberal,  in  the  House,  we  at  least  have  some  controls 
in  it.  I strongly  suspect  the  llousc  version  will  be  more  palatable 
not  only  to  law  enforcement,  but  to  legislators.” 

Worth  watching 

Earlier  in  April,  in  a case  that  many  observers  say  deserves 
close  attention,  a Federal  judge  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  threw  out 
charges  against  a doctor  accused  of  breaking  a law  that  bars 
someone  under  a restraining  order  from  owning  a gun. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Sam  Cummings  agreed  with  defense 
attorneys  who  claimed  that  Dr.  Timothy  Joe  Emerson  of  San 
Angelo  has  a right  to  own  guns  under  the  Second  Amendment, 
and  that  any  law  infringing  on  that  right  is  unconstitutional. 

Emerson  was  arrested  last  year  and  charged  with  violating  a 
restraining  order  by  brandishing  a handgun  in  front  of  his  wife 
and  her  daughter. 

Cummings  ruled  Apnl  2 that  the  Second  Amendment's  right 
to  bear  arms  is  a protected  individual  right.  Federal  prosecutors 
say  they  will  appeal. 

“This  has  monumental  potential."  former  stale  senator  Jerry 
Patterson  told  The  Associated  Press  Patterson  is  the  author  of  the 
Texas  concealed-weapons  law. 

One  gun-control  activist  was  quick  to  disagree,  calling  the 
ruling  an  anomaly  that  is  likely  to  be  overturned.  "No  gun-control 
law  has  ever  been  struck  down  because  the  Second  Amendment, 
said  Brian  Morton  of  the  Center  to  Prevent  Handgun  Violence  in 
Washington.  "With  all  respect  to  the  judge,  this  goes  almost 
totally  contrary  to  all  decisions  on  the  matter.  This  is  a case  that 
is  screaming  for  appeal.” 
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Rivers: 


God  vs.  gangs,  or  ‘deracializing’  law  enforcement 


By  Eugene  F.  Rivers  3d 

As  wc  stand  on  the  shores  of  a new  millen- 
nium, the  faith  communities  in  the  inner  city,  and 
in  particular  the  churches,  are  the  primary  institu- 
tion that  stands  between  where  wc  are  today  and 
virtual  apartheid  in  the  next  10  or  15  years.  There 
is  a growing  body  of  research  that  wc  will  have  a 
26-  to  27-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  15-  to 
19-ycar-olds  by  the  year  2005.  While  demogra- 
phy is  not  destiny,  what  is  true  is  that  demogra- 
phy minus  resources  can  be  a problem. 

In  our  inner  cities  in  particular,  we  confront 
the  challenge  of  engaging  in  new  ways  of 
partnering  that  can  dcracialize  law  enforcement. 
The  challenge  that  confronts  this  country  is  to  avert 
its  descent  into  virtual  apartheid.  How  do  the  most 
representative  institutions  of  the  communities, 
which  arc  most  adversely  uffected  by  a downturn 
in  the  economics,  post-welfare  reform  reality  and 
crime,  mobilize  themselves  so  that  they  do  not 
bear  the  brunt  of  uncrcalivc.  unprogressive  forms 
of  law  enforcement?  It  is  the  black  churches  that 
are  key  to  any  effective  strategy  to  deracialize  law 
enforcement,  to  lift  the  factor  of  rac$,  which  is 
the  primary  factor  polarizing  our  conceptions  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

There  must  be  realistic  and  progressive  dis- 
cussion of  how  we  can  develop  non-punitive  law 
enforcement  strategies,  for  that's  one  part  of  it. 
The  other  part  of  the  discussion  has  to  do  with 
what  the  communities  where  there  is  the  most  ra- 
cial division  cun  do  in  terms  of  dealing  with  cer- 
tain other  realities.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have 
cases  such  as  New  York,  with  some  clear  excesses 
in  terms  of  law  enforcement.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  also  the  persistent  problem  of  crime  and 
violence  that  exists.  It  is  not  a figment  of  the  imagi- 
nation of  those  who  live  in  those  communities. 

So  there  are  two  issues  that  must  be  addressed: 
How  do  communities  where  there  is  high  crime 
and  violence  oigunize  themselves  to  respond  ef- 
fectively to  these  issues  in  ways  that  do  not  de- 
generate into  playing  the  race  card  on  either  side, 
so  that  there  can  be  realistic,  candid  and  honest 
discussion  about  how  wc  reduce  crime  and  pro- 
mote public  safety? 

In  1988.  a group  of  young,  black  church  folk 
moved  into  a neighborhood  in  Dorchester,  in  in- 
ner-city Boston,  to  establish  a mission  to  work 
with  poor  kids.  We  moved  into  this  neighborhood 
only  to  discover  that  it  was  controlled  by  the  drug 
dealers,  who  came  up  to  us  and  said,  ‘This  my 
'hood."  In  a series  of  meetings  between  drug  deal- 
ers and  black  clergy,  the  drug  dealers  said:  “Look, 
all  of  this  mayhem  and  violence  is  a function  of 
the  failure  of  the  men  to  take  charge  over  these 
young  children.  When  little  Johnny  goes  to  school. 

I the  drug  dealer  am  on  the  comer.  You're  not. 
When  Johnny  comes  home  from  school,  1 the  drug 
dealer  am  on  the  corner.  You're  not.  When 
Grandma  sends  Johnny  out  for  a loaf  of  bread  in 
the  evening,  I the  drug  dealer  am  on  the  comer 
recruiting.  I'm  there,  you’re  not.  I win.  you  lose." 

There  are  more  churches  than  bars  in  many  of 
these  neighborhoods,  yet  they  are  invisible  as  a 
presence  on  the  streets.  So  on  the  one  side,  there 
was  a very  frank  conversation  that  needed  to  take 
place  regarding  what  the  community’s  responsi- 
bilities were  in  providing  direction  for  the  chil- 
dren. (On  the  other  side,  there  was  the  issue  of 
excessive  force,  which  was  not  infrequent  during 
the  late  80's  and  early  90's  in  Boston.)  So  in  1991, 
sitting  around  my  kitchen  table,  there  was  a mect- 

(The  Rev.  Eugene  F.  Rivers  3d  was  bom  in 
Boston  and  grew  up  in  Northwest  Philadelphia. 
He  was  inducted  into  a street  gang  at  age  12,  but 
eventually  was  helped  out  of  the  gangs  by  a promi- 
nent inner-city  evangelical  preacher.  He  went  ony 
to  study  at  Harvard  University,  and  today  is  a 
Pentecostal  minister  and  founder  and  director  of 
the-Ella^J.  Baker  House,  a former  crack  house  in 
Boston  that  provides  a refuge  for  young  people 
away  from  the  temptations  of  gangs  and  crime.) 


ing  with  the  heroin  dealers  and  they  outlined  a 
strategy  for  how  churches  might  mobilize  to  re- 
duce crime.  The  young  heroin  dealer  said,  "Lis- 
ten. let's  come  up  with  10  things  that  the  churches 
can  do  to  make  a difference.  Because  it's  not  all 
law  enforcement.  They  ain't  got  enough  guns. 
They  ain't  got  enough  police  to  control  us.  So  it's 
got  to  be  something  else."  They  pointed  out  that 
it  was  easier  for  a young,  pregnant  girl  on  crack 
to  find  refuge  in  a crack  house  or  a speakeasy  than 
for  her  to  get  into  a church  on  a Friday  night.  How 
do  you  explain  that  an  institution  that  purports  to 
be  a sanctuary  where  people  come  to  find  refuge 
is  not  available  to  the  needs  of  a generation  of 
young  people  drowning  in  their  own  blood?  And 
the  dealers  said:  "There's  young  girls  turning  tricks 
out  here  because  there's  no  place  for  them  to  go. 
You  wanna  talk  about  racism?  Well,  we  can  talk 
about  the  racism,  but  you  can't  have  five  churches 
on  every  block,  but  the  doors  are  locked,  and  then 
you  blame  that  on  the  man!” 

We  were  being  challenged  by  the  fact  that  on 
a fundamental  cultural,  political  and  spiritual  level, 
this  was  about  turning  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the 
fathers.  There  was  a fundamental  breakdown  with 
regard  to  how  we  fathered  and  mentored  these 


can  get  paid,  1 can  get  paid.  If  I’m  willing  to  work 
from  1 1 at  night  till  8 in  the  morning,  seven  days 
a week,  running  crack  in  a little  bag  under  my 
toe,  laziness  is  not  my  problem.  I will  clock  as 
many  hours  as  I need  to,  if  you  give  me  a viable 
alternative."  Most  of  these  young  people,  if  they 
were  given  the  right  kind  of  direction  and  had  re- 
sponsible adults  in  their  lives,  could  be  moved 
away  from  this.  If  someone  just  gave  them  the 
semblance  of  some  viable  economic  alternatives, 
they  would  pursue  them,  with  the  necessary  sup- 
ports. Contrary  to  the  popular  mythology,  we  dis- 
covered that  these  young  men  were  willing  to  pull 
out  of  the  game  if  there  was  the  appropriate  pas- 
toral support  to  nurture  them  and  move  them  in  a 
new  direction.  And  we  learned  this  on  the  street. 
This  is  not  armchair  theorizing. 

1 We  as  preachers  should  collaborate  in  sub- 
urban-urban partnerships.  It  is  remarkable,  the 
level  of  organizational  sophistication  that  these 
young  men  brought  to  how  the  churches  might 
mobilize. 

These  guys  are  not  choirboys  by  any  stretch, 
but  they  were  desperate  for  some  kind  of  direc- 
tion that  was  strong  and  in  their  face  and  very, 
very  clear.  In  1991  my  house  was  shot  at,  and  I 


“Folks  get  nervous  around 
zero  tolerance  because  they 
assume  that  it  means  in  all 
cases  hyper-aggressive, 
punitive  law  enforcement. 
Not  necessarily.” 


young  men.  We  discovered  that  most  of  the  young 
people  who  got  caught  up  in  the  drug  game  were 
not  in  it  initially  for  entrepreneurial  reasons.  They 
got  picked  up  because  no  one  else  picked  them 
up.  As  a consequence  they  got  pulled  into  gangs. 

So  in  1 99 1 . 1 sat  with  this  young  heroin  dealer, 
and  a 10-point  plan  was  devised.  The  deal  was  to 
focus  on  an  agenda  that  generates  measurable 
outcomes.  What  came  out  of  the  dialogue  was: 

H Churches  should  adopt  gangs.  Churches, 
as  missionary  institutions,  are  concerned  about  the 
deeds  of  those  that  are  oppressed  and  should  be 
mobilized.  It's  not  nuclear  physics;  they're  there. 
The  churches  are  pieces  of  real  estate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, so  there's  that  geographical  proximity, 
and  they're  institutions  that  people  identify  with 
and  will  generally  have  a favorable  attitude  to- 
ward. So  the  churches  should  come  together  and 
collaborate  to  adopt  gangs. 

U Commission  missionaries  to  do  outreach 
in  the  courts.  If  there's  ever  a kid  who  needs  Jesus, 
it's  on  a Monday  morning  when  he's  being  ar- 
raigned because  he  got  locked  up  Friday  night. 
The  faith  communities  should  be  making  them- 
selves available  to  young  people  in  the  courts. 
We're  talking  about  responsible  adults  who'll  do 
three  things:  minister,  mentor  and  monitor  the  lives 
of  these  children  to  assist  them  in  avoiding  vio- 
lence, acquiring  literacy  and  obtaining  long-term 
employment  — three  specific,  measurable  objec- 
tives. not  pie-in-the-sky,  not  smoke  and  mirrors. 

H Commission  missionaries  to  be  visible 
evangelists  on  the  street.  Many  kids  live  on  the 
street  because  their  house  is  a bigger  piece  of  hell 
than  the  street  is,  and  they've  got  more  security- 
on  the  street  than  situations  where  Mommy's  got 
a boyfriend,  he  ain't  cool,  and  there's  all  kinds  of 
business  going  on.  When  you've  got  four  churches 
on  the  block,  one  individual  can  make  a differ- 
ence if  they  just  establish  presence  and  visibility. 

H Deal  with  the  economics  of  it  We  would 
sit  down  with  the  young  brothers,  and  they'd  say. 
“Now  look  here,  man,  I got  to  be  paid.  If  Bill  Gates 


began  to  get  a new  attitude.  Some  young  punks 
standing  outside  my  house  opened  up  with  two  of 
these  Glocks,  shot  about  30  times  and  the  first 
three  bullets  went  in  my  3-year-old  son's  bedroom, 

12  inches  from  his  head.  That  was  the  first  time, 
and  my  attitude  began  to  modulate  in  terms  of 
law  enforcement  people. 

About  three  years  later,  we  in  the  clergy  had 
begun  to  work  more  closely  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment community.  One  night,  this  very  disturbed 
young  heroin  dealer  shoots  three  times  in  my 
house.  My  daughter  had  just  woken  up  a little 
earlier  and  I put  her  back  to  sleep.  I’m  thinking, 
you  know,  you  could  have  shot  me  anywhere, 
anytime,  but  this  was  Daddy’s  baby.  Now  you've 
crossed  the  line.  The  clergy  got  together  and  we 
offered  a $1,000  reward  to  anybody  who  could 
give  us  a name  leading  to  a conviction.  In  five 
hours  we  got  the  name.  We  weren't  playing.  We 
were  making  a statement  that  the  community  was 
going  to  adopt  a zero-tolerance  attitude. 

The  problem  with  zero  tolerance  is  that  the 
community  must  adopt  it.  Folks  get  nervous 
around  zero  tolerance  because  they  assume  that  it 
means  in  all  cases  hyper-aggressive,  punitive  law 
enforcement.  Not  necessarily.  Faith  communities 
have  a level  of  legitimacy  that  the  community  re- 
sponds to.  especially  when  the  clergy  would  meet 
law  enforcement  on  the  street.  Being  a cop  is  not 
an  easy  job;  it’s  a tough  job,  and  if  you’ve  never 
been  on  the  street,  you  really  don't  know.  Part  of 
the  racial  antagonism  that  emerges  is  when  you 
get  people  lecturing  who  don't  know  anything 
about  the  street,  or  about  law  enforcement.  Some- 
times it's  the  political  leadership  that  wants  to  lec- 
ture the  police  on  law  enforcement;  they  want  to 
lecture  an  officer  who’s  got  to  deal  with  it  every 
day.  What  happened  in  Boston  was  a group  of 
ministers  sat  down  with  the  Police  Commissioner, 
and  we  worked  out  a strategic  relationship.  We 
said:  "Give  us  a shot.  You  don't  have  to  be  crack- 
ing everybody's  head,  so  just  let  us  know  if  you 
got  problems,  and  we'll  kind  of  grab  Junior  up. 


Once  we  were  able  to  be  halfway  with  the  law 
enforcement  community  and  could  empathize  with 
what  it  was  like  being  a cop.  we  were  able  to  tone 
down  our  original  rhetoric.  That's  crucial.  If  you 
don’t  have  people  who  know  what  it’s  like  to  walk 
in  your  shoes,  they're  really  not  in  a position  to 
dictate  to  you  and  pontificate  politically,  especially 
when  they're  one  of  the  first  ones  calling91 1 when 
someone  breaks  into  their  home.  We  recognize 
that  we're  going  to  establish  a strategic  relation- 
ship. a detente,  around  the  issue  of  keeping  these 
kids  alive,  because  the  crime  thing  is  out  of  con- 
trol. Wc  will  agree  that  there  will  be  mutual  ac- 
countability. and  if  we  give  reports  about  some  of 
your  boys,  we  won't  be  looking  for  somebody’s 
job.  We're  not  going  to  polarize  it  in  the  media. 
But  let  the  word  go  forth  that  our  kids  are  not 
going  to  be  [Abner]  Louimas.  If  you  can’t  control 
the  cops,  we  will  then  take  it  to  the  next  level. 
That  was  the  context  of  the  discussion.  We  could 
deal  in  ways  that  were  mutually  respectful.  They 
understood  our  sensitivity  about  abuse,  and  we 
recognized  that  there  were  real  problems,  espe- 
cially in  our  communities  for  those  who  live  there. 

U Churches  should  establish  strategic  rela- 
tionships with  health  plans.  We  called  upon  the 
faith  communities  to  bargain  with  health  clinics 
to  provide  the  kind  of  support  and  counseling  for 
abused  girls  whose  needs  weren’t  being  met  and 
therefore  sometimes  ended  up  on  the  street.  There 
needed  to  be  therapeutic  interventions,  which  faith 
communities  could  assist  in  providing  as  we 
partnered  at  the  street  level. 

As  a function  of  these  partnerships,  we  were 
able  to  address  a number  of  issues.  Let  me  give 
you  two  very  concrete  and  relevant  examples. 

About  five  or  six  years  ago,  on  the  basis  of 
some  bad  intelligence,  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment conducted  a raid,  went  to  the  wrong  apart- 
ment and  went  into  the  home  of  a retired  black 
minister.  The  forceful  and  aggressive  raid  resulted 
in  this  78-year-old  minister  dying  of  a heart  at- 
tack — classic  material  for  a racially  polarized 
environment.  Under  normal  circumstances,  all  the 
usual  suspects  come  out:  unmitigated  racism,  a 
racial  assault  against  the  black  world,  march!  Ev- 
erything goes  from  zero  to  60.  But  this  time  the 
Commissioner  was  out  front  early  and  got  in  con- 
tact with  a number  of  community  folk.  “This  was 
a terrible  thing;  there  is  no  excuse.  We  apologize 
to  all  parties  concerned  as  a community  for  this 
egregious  miscarriage,  and  we  will  deal  with  it. 
He  was  very  public  and  owned  up  to  it.  There  were 
a series  of  meetings;  we  were  able  to  defuse  what 
would  have  been  a racially  charged  environment. 
The  presumption  of  good  faith,  based  on  a recog- 
nition that  if  that  was  violated  that  we  would  go 
to  war,  resulted  in  defusing  what  was  a very  diffi- 
cult situation. 

A few  years  later,  on  the  other  side,  a young, 
very  popular  district  attorney,  Paul  McLaughlin, 
was  assassinated  in  an  upscale  part  of  town.  A 
young  black  brother  assassinated  him.  Now  most 
of  us  who  live  on  the  planet  Earth  recognize  that 
that  could  have  been  legitimately  interpreted  as  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war  between  two  communi- 
ties. right?  “You  brought  your  stuff  to  my  'hood, 
and  then  killed  the  district  attorney  Most  of  us  are 
too  polite,  progressive  and  sophisticated  to  say 
this  frankly,  but  every  one  of  us  understands  how 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Troubles  with  COPS 


Continued  from  Page  1 

the  I-G’s  office  found  that  grantees  did 
not  always  understand  the  terms  of  the 
grants,  or  were  not  following  through. 
The  audit,  he  said,  summarizes  some 
of  the  trends  the  Inspector  General 
found. 

“Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  play  a 
game  of  'gotcha'  both  to  the  grantee 
and  the  COPS  office,"  Martin  said. 
“Our  purpose  is  to  make  sure  the  money 
is  being  used  appropriately  and  the  way 
it  was  intended.  If  we  find  criminality, 
then  it  is  a game  of  ‘gotcha’  and  we'll 
pursue  that." 

While  Martin  would  not  discuss  the 
individual  jurisdictions  that  were  au- 
dited, he  said  the  report  focused  on 
those  compliance  issues  that  could  un- 
dermine the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. such  as  supplanting  officers,  re- 
tention and  the  use  of  funds  to  imple- 
ment commun;ty  policing.  “I  think 
there  were  examples"  of  administrative 
errors,  he  said,  “but  that  is  not  the  bulk 
of  what  is  going  on  or  the  concerns  we 
raised.” 

The  pool  of  audited  grantees  may 
not  be  representative  of  all  police  agen- 
cies that  have  received  this  Federal 
funding,  Martin  acknowledged.  “It 
would  be  unfair  to  extrapolate  that  there 
are  the  same  problems  across  all.  or  less 
grantees,"  he  stated,  although  the  report 
notes  that  similar  problems  occurred  in 
audits  of  grantees  that  were  selected 
outside  of  those  referred  by  the  COPS 
office. 

The  audit  does  not  provide  a break- 
down of  which  audited  departments 
were  randomly  chosen. 

‘Astounded’ 

In  a letter  to  the  COPS  office  re- 
sponding to  some  concerns  raised  by 
program  officials,  Bromwich  high- 
lighted a finding  from  an  audit  of  the 
Sunflower  County.  Miss.,  Sheriffs 
Department,  in  which  a $58,603  com- 
munity policing  grant  was  used  to  hire 
two  part-time  deputies  for  courthouse 
security.  The  agency's  application  listed 
15  activities  for  which  the  funding 
would  be  used,  the  audit  said.  Among 
them  was  courthouse  security,  which 
was  the  only  activity  implemented. 

“I  was  astounded  by  their  audit,” 
said  Johnny  McWilliams,  counsel  for 
the  county  Board  of  Supervisors.  “We 
paid  every  dime  of  this  grant  money 
exactly  to  where  we  told  them  it  would 
go,"  he  told  LEN. 

McWilliams  said  the  only  discrep- 
ancy may  have  been  that  instead  of  hir- 
ing one  full-time  deputy  sheriff  for  the 
courthouse  detail,  two  part-timers  were 
hired.  The  money  was  allocated  the 
same  way,  however.  “The  only  thing  I 
can  say  is  I'm  sorry  we  didn’t  tell  you." 

Another  agency  that  the  audit 
deemed  to  be  in  serious  noncompliance 
with  several  of  the  terms  of  its  grants 
was  the  Bristol,  Va.,  Police  Department 
According  to  individual  audits  included 
with  the  report,  the  BVPD  received 
funding  to  hire  one  officer  under  the 
Funding  Accelerated  for  Smaller  Towns 
(FAST)  program;  three  officers  under 
a UHP  grant,  and  a total  of  nearly 
$28,000  urider  two  separate  MORE 
grants  in  1995  and  1996  to  purchase 
equipment  and  technology  and  to  hire 
one  civilian  employee. 

Of  the  $277,365  the  department  re- 
ceived* auditors  questioned  $114,681 
and  found  that  an  additional  $127,974 
coold  have  been  better  used.  The  audit 
recommended  that  $16,170  in  grant 


money  be  withheld.  Auditors  cited  the 
agency  for  charging  ineligible  officers 
to  the  grant,  which  under  the  report's 
criteria  refers  to  paying  salaries  above 
entry  level  from  COPS  funds;  paying 
for  officers  already  on  board,  and  not 
filling  vacancies  in  a timely  manner, 
which  comes  under  the  heading  of  sup- 
planting, or  using  Federal  funds  to  re- 
place local  funds. 

Recipients  of  MORE  grants  are  also 
required  to  develop  a plan  and  to  cal- 
culate and  track  the  time  saved  through 
redeployment  realized  through  equip- 
ment, technology  and  civilians  funded 
by  the  program  — something  the 
BVPD  did  not  do,  according  to  audi- 
tors. 

Honest  mistakes? 

“We  made  some  mistakes,”  admit- 
ted Bristol  Police  Chief  William  Price. 
“There  were  some  administrative  errors 
made  as  far  as  billing."  But  those  er- 
rors were  rectified  after  they  were 
pointed  out,  he  said.  "We  took  care  of 
the  things  with  the  Federal  people  and 
corrected  it.  That’s  the  long  and  short 
of  it." 

Police  in  Belle  Glade.  Fla.,  got  into 
similar  straits  after  mistakenly  placing 
on  the  COPS  payroll  some  experienced 
officers  that  had  been  deployed  to  high- 
crime  areas  to  do  community  oriented 
policing.  "We  didn’t  know  we  weren’t 
supposed  to  do  that."  said  Police  Di- 
rector Michael  Miller.  “Quite  frankly, 
we  did  the  best  we  could  without  proper 
training  and  proper  expertise  with  our 
finance  department." 

What  really  set  off  the  bells  and 
whistles,  however,  was  the  city’s  dire 
financial  situation  and  the  enormous 
turnover  rate  of  the  department  during 
the  grant  period,  he  said.  The  lowest 
paid  and  busiest  agency  in  Palm  Beach 
County,  the  48-member  Belle  Glade 
department  had  a turnover  rate  of  77 
officers  — 26  of  those  in  the  patrol  di- 
vision — within  three  years.  Miller 
said.  All  of  those  factors  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  agency  to  sus- 
tain the  programs  it  had  identified  and 
wanted  to  implement  under  the  COPS 
program. 

According  to  the  I-G’s  audit,  the 
department  supplanted  $215,615  under 
one  of  the  grants  it  received,  and  an- 
other $8,700  under  a MORE  grant.  It 
did  not  develop  a plan  to  retain  grant- 
funded  officers  and  failed  to  submit  two 
financial  status  reports. 

Police  vs.  CPAs 

“The  turnover  rate  and  the  problems 
that  caused,  the  starling  and  stopping, 
and  us  being  brand  new  to  the  game 
and  trying  to  manage  this  thing  our- 
selves, we  just  charged  the  wrong 
people  to  the  wrong  accounts."  said 
Miller.  “We  didn’t  document  a lot  of 
things  we  were  doing.  The  law  enforce- 
ment people  seemed  to  understand,  but 
when  the  CPAs  came  down,  we 
couldn't  provide  the  documentation  and 
we  went  on  the  hit  list.” 

Miller  believes  those  problems  have 
since  been  straightened  out. 

That  may  well  be  the  case,  with  spe- 
cial counsel  Martin  noting  that  the  In- 
spector General's  office  is  not  on  the 
“backTend  loop."  With  audits  taking  as 
long  as  two  years  to  complete,  prob- 
lems may  have  been  corrected  to  the 
satisfaction  of  stakeholders  while  au- 
ditors are  not  informed.  "We  come  in 
as  outside  auditors,  do  the  audit,  give  it 
back  to  the  COPS  office  and  the  grantee 


grants?  Not  so,  say  grantees 


and  say,  ‘Fix  it,”’  Martin  said. 

Dan  Pfeiffer,  a public  affaire  special- 
ist with  the  COPS  office,  agreed  that 
the  audit  does  not  reflect  any  action 
taken  by  the  departments  or  the  grant 
program  to  correct  problems.  Looking 
at  the  audit  as  a whole,  he  said,  there  is 
no  question  that  serious  issues  have 
been  raised,  but  many  of  these  are  eas- 
ily remedied  and  the  COPS  office  is 
working  to  effect  those  remedies. 

"Anytime  we  receive  information 
that  COPS  money  is  not  being  spent 
properly,  we  consider  it  a serious  prob- 
lem," Pfeiffer  told  LEN.  adding  that  in 


many  cases,  however,  a review  will 
show  that  is  not  the  case. 

Indeed,  a memorandum  sent  by 
COPS  officials  to  Bromwich  com- 
plained that  the  individual  audits  — 
such  as  that  done  on  the  Bristol,  Va., 
department  — were  not  provided  in 
draft  form  to  the  program  for  advance 
review  and  comment.  “Had  the  COPS 
office  been  given  a chance  to  provide 
advance  input,  we  believe  many  of  the 
problems  addressed,  could  have  been 
clarified  at  the  outset,"  the  memo  said. 

The  audit  findings  are,  in  effect, 
simply  recommendations  made  for  con- 
sideration by  the  office  or  its  grantees, 
it  added.  There  is  a fundamental  differ- 
ence between  a finding  and  a recom- 
mendation, the  memo  said,  stating. 
“Mere  recommendations  do  not  reflect 
noncompliance  by  COPS  grantees.” 

COPS  officials  also  took  issue  with 
the  audit's  findings  of  instances  of  sup- 
planting. The  summary  concludes  that 
audited  grantees  supplanted  funds 
based  on  “circumstantial  evidence”  — 
namely,  a reduction  of  the  force  during 
the  grant  period,  said  the  COPS  memo- 
randum. A more  accurate  way  of  de- 
termining this  violation  would  have 
been  a review  of  documentation  to  see 


whether  a reduction  or  other  action 
would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of 
any  Federal  funding.  "If  a grantee  has 
reduced  its  force  independent  of  a 
COPS  grant,  and  then  is  able  to  hire 
additional  officers  through  a COPS 
grant,  the  grantee  plainly  hus  not  sup- 
planted any  officcre,"  the  memo  stated. 

Lack  of  experience 

Some  jurisdictions  with  little  or  no 
experience  in  the  Federal  grant  process 
will  make  mistakes,  said  Pfeiffer.  In 
many  cases,  the  audited  grantees  had 
problems  that  pre-date  the  establish- 


ment of  a monitoring  unit  within  the 
COPS  program,  he  said.  Still,  he  said, 
this  has  helped  solve  problems  by 
bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
COPS  administratore. 

“Certainly  having  a grant  monitor- 
ing staff  has  prevented  problems  in  a 
number  of  jurisdictions,"  Pfeiffer  said, 
“but  when  they  make  mistakes  in  terms 
of  filing  paperwork,  that’s  how  we 
know  they  have  made  those  errors  and 
that’s  how  we  resolve  them." 

According  to  Martin,  an  audit  of  the 
COPS  office  itself,  which  is  expected 
to  be  released  in  the  next  several  weeks, 
will  examine  how  effectively  the  pro- 
gram monitors  its  grantees. 

For  at  least  one  of  the  audited  grant- 
ees, one  experience  with  the  COPS  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  enough.  Ouachita 
Parish,  La.,  Sheriff  Chuck  Cook  said 
that  he  had  requested  an  audit  from 
Bromwich's  office  because  as  a new 
sheriff  in  1996,  he  did  not  want  grant 
issues  from  the  prior  administration 
hanging  over  his  head. 

Cook  explained  that  approximately 
16  young  officers  had  been  hired  and 
put  into  the  correctional  arm  of  his  de- 
partment until  positions  in  the  agency’s 
patrol  division  opened  up.  Unlike  mu- 


nicipal police  departments,  Louisiana's 
sheriffs  departments  do  not  follow  Civil 
Service  rules  that  require  employees  to 
fill  specific  positions. 

The  problem  he  ran  into  with  COPS 
grants  totaling  more  than  $ l million  was 
that  he  felt  it  incumbent  to  move  some 
of  those  16  officers  into  patrol  instead 
of  hiring  new  officers  to  fill  the  posts, 
as  required  by  the  terms  of  the  grants. 

Take  back  the  money 

"When  I took  office,  I contacted  the 
Justice  Department  and  told  them  I 
would  not  hire  people  directly  for  pa- 
trol without  experience  and  overlook 
these  people  who  were  already  on  the 
department.”  Cook  told  LEN.  "1  told 
them  that  if  thut  was  the  case  and  we 
couldn't  reach  some  kind  of  agreement 
that  would  allow  me  to  move  these 
people  up  from  corrections,  then  they 
could  take  their  money  back." 

The  COPS  office  did  not  wunt  him 
to  return  die  funds.  Cook  said.  "I'm  sure 
they  [didn't].  If  people  start  returning 
dieir  money,  then  these  bureaucrats  start 
losing  their  jobs." 

Cook  finally  reuched  an  agreement 
with  the  Feds  that  would  allow  him  to 
track  the  redeployment  of  both  the  new 
officers  who  were  put  into  corrections 
and  the  two  on-board  officers  he  moved 
into  the  patrol  unit.  Although  an  initial 
examination  by  a legislative  auditor 
identified  some  $30,000  in  questionable 
reimbursements,  an  auditor  from  the 
Inspector  General’s  office  uncovered 
just  over  $1,400  in  questionable  costs, 
he  said.  Thut  has  been  corrected  by  sub- 
tracting that  amount  from  reimburse- 
ments. 

‘This  is  our  last  year  with  the  COPS 
grant  and  I don’t  intend  to  reapply."  the 
Sheriff  said,  observing  that  he  thinks  it 
is  unfair  to  hire  people  on  grants  that 
will  then  have  to  be  picked  up  by  county 
and  municipal  governments  after  three 
years.  Pointing  to  a neighboring  mu- 
nicipality that  has  hired  many  officers 
using  COPS  funding.  Cook  said,  “If  you 
get  grants  and  you  know  you  are  not  in 
good  financial  shape,  then  you  are  not 
in  good  faith  telling  the  Government, 
‘Yes.  I’m  going  to  keep  these  people.”’ 


Agencies  that  fail  to  measure  up  may  have  COPS  grant 
funds  withdrawn,  but  one  official  found  you  can’t  send 
back  the  money  voluntarily  if  you’ve  had  your  fill  of 
dealing  with  the  Feds. 


Arkansas  HP  says  “Show  us 
the  money”  in  forfeiture  case 


The  Arkansas  Highway  Police  is 
entitled  to  a portion  of  the  huge  sum  of 
cash  it  confiscated  from  an  18-wheeler 
last  year,  albeit  a smaller  percentage 
than  it  had  hoped  for,  according  to  a 
ruling  by  the  state’s  highest  court. 

Officers  from  the  AHP,  an  enforce- 
ment branch  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment separate  from  the  State  Police, 
uncovered  a record  $3. 1 million  in  cash 
in  1998  from  the  sleeping  cab  of  a trac- 
tor-trailer rig  during  a routine  safety 
inspection  on  Interstate  40  outside  of 
West  Memphis.  The  seizure  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  by  a nonfederal  agency 
in  the  state’s  history. 

While  the  AHP  claimed  the  seizure 
had  been  made  under  Federal  law. 
which  would  have  entitled  it  to  keep 
80  percent  of  the  cash,  Crittenden 
County  deputy  prosecutor  James  C. 
Hale  Jr.  asserted  that  the  bust  had  been 
made  by  his  office  under  state  forfei- 
ture laws.  As  the  seizing  agency,  there- 
fore, the  prosecutor’s  office  would  be 


eligible  to  keep  $250,000.  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  to  be  distributed 
to  other  drug  interdiction  programs. 

In  its  ruling,  however,  the  Arkansas 
Supreme  Court  overturned  the  decision 
of  the  Crittenden  County  Circuit  Court, 
which  had  found  in  favor  of  the 
prosecutor’s  office  in  an  earlier  ruling. 
At  issue,  it  said,  was  the  interpretation 
of  forfeiture  statutes.  “It  is  undisputed 
that  AHP.  for  its  role  in  the  seizure,  is 
entitled  to  some  portion  of  the  (seized 
moneyl."  wrote  the  court.  "The  amount 
will  be  impacted  by  pending  litigation 
in  this  court  and  in  Federal  court." 

The  ruling  stems  from  the  discov- 
ery of  the  suspected  drug  money  by 
Officer  JR.  Smith  while  conducting  an 
inspection  at  the  Lehi  Weigh  Station. 
In  the  truck’s  sleeping  quarters  he  found 
alcohol,  multiple  logbooks  with  entry 
violations  and  the  currency  stashed  in 
several  suitcases.  Smith  immediately 
notified  his  headquarters,  which  in  turn 
notified  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 


istration in  Little  Rock. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Federal  for- 
feiture laws,  the  DEA’s  liaison  officer, 
Ray  Davis,  “adopted”  the  seizure  The 
AHP  agreed  to  allow  the  agency  to  pro- 
cess the  money.  Hale  and  his  son,  James 
C.  Hale  III,  who  is  under  contract  with 
Crittenden  County  to  handle  state  for- 
feiture actions,  arrived  at  the  scene  just 
minutes  later.  They  directed  the  AHP 
to  take  proper  preservation  measures 
and  left. 

A Crittenden  County  court  order 
issued  two  days  later  directed  the  AHP 
to  deposit  the  money  into  a bank  and 
wire  it  to  the  drug-asset  account  at  the 
deputy  prosecutor’s  o nee.  The  court 
had  already  found  Hale's  office  to  have 
been  the  seizing  agency.  But  by  the  time 
the  court  ordered  the  money  returned, 
the  AHP  had  already  turned  the  money 
over  to  the  DEA.  sparking  legal  maneu- 
vers by  all  three  stakeholders. 

The  DEA  has  a case  pending  on  the 
matter  in  Federal  court  in  Little  Rock. 
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Rush  to  judgment? 


Missteps  dog  hunt  for  killer  of  NJ  cop 


Separate  investigations  have  been 
launched  by  Federal  and  state  authori- 
ties into  possible  civil  rights  violations 
stemming  from  a chaotic  manhunt  by 
Orange.  N.J.,  police  for  the  killer  of  one 
of  their  own  on  the  night  of  April  8. 

The  tangled  investigation  into  the 
shooting  of  popular,  38-year-old  Of- 
ficer Joyce  Anne  Camegie  has  led  to 
widespread  criticism  of  the  Police  De- 
partment and  of  embattled  Essex 
County  Prosecutor  Patricia  Hurt,  who 
wus  appointed  in  1997  by  Gov.  Chris- 
tine Todd  Whitman.  The  First  Assistant 
Prosecutor,  Patrick  Toscano,  subse- 
quently quit  the  agency,  reportedly  over 
Hurt's  refusal  to  free  one  suspect  after 
having  passed  two  lie-detector  tests. 

A police  radio  call  at  8: 1 5 that  night 
set  events  in  motion,  when  police  were 
alerted  that  two  armed  robberies  had 
occurred  on  the  south  side  of  town. 
Officers  were  told  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  a bald  black  man  with  a stocky 
build.  Carnegie,  a four-year  veteran, 
immediately  spotted  someone  and  ra- 
dioed in  to  verify  the  description  of  the 
suspect.  She  did  not  ask  for  buckup  and 
was  not  heard  from  again. 

Less  than  1 5 minutes  later,  a former 
Orange  police  officer  on  his  way  home 
from  work  saw  a patrol  car  with  its 


lights  flashing  and  doors  open. 
Camegie,  who  was  shot  in  the  head  and 
stomach,  was  the  first  Orange  officer 
in  more  than  30  years  to  be  gunned 
down  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  funeral  for  the  officer  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  5,000  officers  from 
across  the  country. 

As  of  dateline,  police  believed 
Carnegie's  killer  to  be  25-year-old 
Condell  Woodson,  the  fourth  and  last 
suspect  taken  into  custody.  Woodson, 
who  reportedly  confessed  his  guilt  to 
his  family,  has  been  charged  with  mur- 
der, felony  murder,  robbery  and  weap- 
ons offenses  and  is  being  held  on  $1 
million  bail.  Woodson,  who  entered  a 
plea  of  not  guilty,  could  face  the  death 
penalty  if  convicted. 

A 9-mm.  pistol  that  authorities  be- 
lieve was  used  in  the  shooting  led  in- 
vestigators to  Woodson,  who  had  re- 
cently returned  to  New  Jersey  from 
Georgia,  where  he  was  convicted  last 
year  of  assault,  battery  and  robbery. 
Woodson  served  three  months  in  a boot- 
camp  jail,  but  continued  to  get  into 
trouble.  Only  a few  months  after  his 
release  in  August,  he  was  picked  up  on 
a parole  violation  and  is  wanted  in 
Georgia  for  passing  bad  checks  and  in 
Essex  County  for  possessing  a hand- 


gun with  a defaced  serial  number. 

The  alleged  murder  weapon  was 
reportedly  found  by  police  in  the  grass 
at  a housing  complex,  where  a search 
was  conducted  after  a witness  said  he 
saw  a man  running  toward  the  houses 
along  a highway  service  road.  It  was 
given  to  agents  from  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms,  who 
traced  the  gun  back  to  a licensed  dealer 
in  Butler,  Ga.  The  firearm  had  been  sold 
it  to  a local  resident  in  1993.  The  con- 
nection to  Woodson  was  made  through 
this  individual,  whose  name  was  not 
released. 

While  the  actions  that  led  to  the  ar- 
rest of  Woodson  on  April  17  seem  like 
exemplary  police  work  on  the  part  of 
Essex  County  prosecutors  and  local  law 
enforcement  — and  perhaps  were  — 
law  enforcement  officials  in  neighbor- 
ing jurisdictions  have  privately  ob- 
served that  in  the  hands  of  a defense 
attorney,  the  case  against  Woodson  may 
be  difficult  to  make  due  to  three  previ- 
ous arrests,  including  one  that  resulted 
in  a complete  exoneration  and  allega- 
tions of  police  brutality  and  another  in 
which  the  suspect  died  in  custody. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  for  New  Jersey, 
Faith  S.  Hochberg,  has  begun  investi- 
gations into  the  circumstances  sur- 
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rounding  the  arrests  of  Terrance  Everett, 
24,  and  Earl  Faison,  27,  the  suspect  who 
collapsed  and  died  at  Police  Headquar- 
ters less  than  an  hour  after  being  ar- 
rested. State  Attorney  General  Peter 
Verniero’s  office  has  superseded  the 
Essex  County  Prosecutor's  office  in  the 
investigation  of  both  cases,  as  well. 

The  arrest  of  a third  man  in  the 
course  of  the  Camegie  investigation, 
James  Coker,  is  not  being  probed  by 
state  and  Federal  authorities.  He  was 
arrested  on  drug  charges  and  there  are 
no  allegations  that  he  was  beaten  dur- 
ing his  arrest. 

Everett,  who  appeared  at  his  ar- 
raignment bruised  and  with  a black  eye, 
said  he  was  considering  a civil  rights 
lawsuit  against  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  town.  Faison’s  family  is 
also  considering  a suit. 

A warehouse  clerk  in  a computer 
repair  company,  Everett  claims  police 
beat  him  during  his  arrest  on  April  10. 
He  was  hauled  out  of  bed  by  a task  force 
of  state  troopers.  Federal  agents.  Or- 
ange and  East  Orange  police,  Essex 
County  sheriff’s  deputies  and  investi- 
gators from  the  prosecutor's  office,  who 
broke  down  the  door  of  his  home  in  East 
Orange  at  5 A.M.  Everett  and  his  wife. 
Ebony,  who  is  more  than  six  months 
pregnant,  were  herded  out  of  bed  at 
gunpoint. 

Everett  claims  he  was  handcuffed 
and  thrown  to  the  ground,  where  po- 
lice kicked  him,  spit  at  him  and  cursed 
him.  One  officer,  he  said,  blew  his  nose 
on  him. 

At  the  time,  Everett  said  it  had  not 
dawned  on  him  that  he  was  being  ar- 
rested as  a suspect  in  Carnegie’s  mur- 
der. Brought  downstairs  to  his  kitchen, 
Everett  said  he  was  thrown  into  his 
kitchen  table,  then  picked  up  by  an  of- 
ficer who  threw  him  against  the  stove. 
When  police  led  him  out  of  the  house 
dressed  in  a T-shirt  and  boxer  shorts, 
officers  waiting  out  front  cheered  and 
clapped,  he  said. 

After  Everett  gave  investigators  a 
detailed  account  of  his  activities  on  the 
night  Camegie  was  shot,  veteran  detec- 
tives were  forced  to  concede  they  had 
arrested  the  wrong  man.  Receipts  from 
a fast-food  restaurant  where  Everett  and 


his  wife  had  eaten  just  blocks  from 
where  the  shooting  took  place,  along 
with  ATM  receipts,  confirmed  their 
alibi. 

But  Hurt  refused  to  set  Everett  free, 
a move  that  cost  the  prosecutor  her  sec- 
ond-in-command. Toscano.  Although 
Toscano  and  others  argued  that  Everett 
should  be  let  go.  Hurt  proceeded  to  for- 
mally charge  him  on  April  12  with 
murder,  criminal  possession  of  a 
weapon  and  robbery.  He  was  fully  ex- 
onerated four  days  later. 

Defending  the  investigation,  Hurt 
called  Everett's  arrest  a good  one  that 
was  based  on  his  fitting  the  description 
of  the  robber  and  gunman  and  his  iden- 
tification by  witnesses  during  a photo 
lineup. 

"It  is  regrettable  what  happened  to 
Mr.  Everett,"  Hurt  told  The  New  York 
Times,  “But  four  or  five  days  to  exon- 
erate Mr.  Everett  is  not  a very  long  time 
as  far  as  this  office  is  concerned."  The 
work  in  checking  Everett's  alibi  had 
been  delayed,  said  Hurt,  because  inves- 
tigators had  been  working  nonstop  on 
the  case  and  needed  a rest. 

Faison  was  arrested  on  April  1 1 
while  police  already  had  both  Everett 
and  Coker  in  custody.  He  had  been 
riding  in  a taxi  near  the  scene  of  the 
crime  when  police  ordered  him  out  of 
the  vehicle.  As  police  approached,  he 
ran,  according  to  authorities,  only  to  be 
caught  three  blocks  later  with  a 9-mm. 
gun  and  arrested.  An  account  in  The 
Newark  Star-Ledger  said  Faison  had 
been  subdued  with  pepper  spray. 

After  being  taken  to  Police  Head- 
quarters, Faison  collapsed  and  died  on 
the  floor  of  the  station.  One  law  en- 
forcement official  said  Faison  had  been 
carrying  an  inhaler  at  the  time  and  had 
suffered  an  asthma  attack.  Faison’s  fam- 
ily is  claiming  he  was  beaten  to  death 
by  police  and  has  hired  a pathologist  to 
perform  a private  autopsy.  While  a pre- 
liminary autopsy  report  from  the 
County  Medical  Examiner  has  ruled  out 
blunt  force,  the  cause  of  Faison's  death 
is  still  unknown. 

Hurt  has  been  unable  to  explain  why 
Faison  was  arrested  after  her  office  sup- 
posedly  had  strong  evidence  of 
Everett’s  guilt. 


Forum:  God 
vs.  gangs 
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that  might  have  been  interpreted. 

So  what  happened?  The  black 
clergy  called  the  Mayor  and  said,  “We 
are  going  to  go  to  the  site  where  this 
D.A.  was  murdered  and  hold  a press 
conference  to  call  for  the  aggressive 
pursuit  of  the  individual  that  commit- 
ted this  heinous  crime."  We  were  real- 
istic and  mature  enough  to  say  that  if 
it’s  one  of  the  brothers,  it  cannot  be 
open  season  on  young  black  males. 
However,  we  called  on  our  community 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  because  this 
would  not  be  tolerated.  We  were  able 
to  defuse  a racially  charged  situation 
that  could  have  resulted  in  a great  deal 
of  brutality  and  excessive  force.  But 
there  had  to  be  individuals  on  both  sides 
who  would  not  degenerate  to  playing 
the  race  card  instinctively  and  had  a real 
genuine  interest  in  public  safety  and 
saving  the  lives  of  children. 

The  churches  have  moved  beyond 
the  pews  and  the  pulpits  and  into  the 


streets  and  understand  both  sides  of  the 
line  on  the  street.  We  are  going  to  be 
preventive.  We  are  going  to  provide 
recreational,  cultural  and  economic  al- 
ternatives. But  there  will  be  a zero  tol- 
erance. 

These  partnerships,  working  around 
an  agenda  that  produced  measurable 
outcomes,  are  now  functioning  as  a pro- 
totype in  other  cities,  focusing  on  small 
to  medium  size  churches  and  those 
clergy  who  specialize  in  doing  God's 
work  as  opposed  to  political  posturing. 
We're  now  seeing  results  in  Indianapo- 
lis, in  Gary,  in  Philadelphia.  We’ve  had 
meetings  in  Tulsa  and  in  a variety  of 
cities  across  the  country  as  we  attempt 
to  provide  a real  vision  of  hope  for  a 
generation  of  young  people  for  whom 
faith  and  hope  has  died,  with  the  goal 
being  that  at  the  end  of  day,  we  must 
create  the  context  for  opportunity  and 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  a gen- 
eration of  children  who  ultimately  are 
our  future. 
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JUNE 

21-22.  Dispute  Resolution  for  Law  En- 
forcement Executives.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. Buffalo  Grove.  111. 

21-24.  SWAT  Supervisors'  Tfcctics  & 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

21-24.  Planning,  Designing  & Construct- 
ing Police  Facilities.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

21-25.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $550. 

21-25.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525. 

21-25.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $550. 

21- 25.  Advanced  Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525. 

22- 25.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
New  York. 

22-25.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Philadelphia. 

24-25.  Work  & Well-Being  in  Policing  & 
Public  Safety.  Presented  by  Buffalo  State 
College  & the  Western  New  York  Stress 
Reduction  Program.  Buffalo,  N Y.  $100. 

28-29.  Administering  & Managing  Cam- 
pus Law  Enforcement  & Security  Agen- 
cies. Presented  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  St.  Louis. 

28-30.  Community  Oriented  Policing  & 


the  Traffic  Function.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  $325. 

28-30.  Investigation  of  Computer  Crime. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

28-July  1.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention. 
Presented  by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

28-July  1.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention. 
Presented  by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

28-July  2.  Advanced  Techniques  for  Un- 
resolved Death  Investigations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $550. 

28-July  2.  Less  Lethal  Weapons  Instruc- 
tor Certification  Course.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. Aurora,  Colo. 

JULY 

6-9.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Toronto,  Ontario 

6- 9.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Calgary,  Alberta. 

7- 9.  LA  Truk  TYaining  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $395. 

7-9.  Forensic  Light  Energy.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville.  Fla.  $425. 

7-9.  Administration,  Managing  & Super- 
vision of  the  Field  Training  Officer  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $425. 

12-14.  Advanced  Thctical  Management 
for  Commanders  & Supervisors.  Pre- 


For  further 
information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 


Buffalo  State  College,  Attn:  Dr.  Robert 
Delprino,  Psychology  Department,  1300 
ElmWood  Ave.,  Buffalo.  NY  14222.  (716) 
878-6669. 

CQC  Service  Group,  Kingsbury  Lane. 
Billerica,  MA  01862.  (617)  667-5591. 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  College  of  Lake 
County.  19351  W.  Washington  St. . 
Grayslake.  IL  60030- 1 198.  (847)  223-6601 . 
ext.  2937.  Fax:  (847)  548-3384.  E-mail: 
rebel  @clc.cc.il.us. 

Crisis  Prevention  Institute,  33 15-K  North 
1 24th  St..  Brookfield.  WI 53005  1 -800-558- 
8976.  Fax:  (414)  783-5906  E-mail: 
info@crisisprevention.com.  Web: 
<www.crisisprevention.com> 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  PO.  Box 
77902.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90099-3334.  (2 1 3) 
743-2497.  Fax:  (213)  743-2313. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  P.O.  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035 
(860)  653-0788.  E-mail:  dhutch@snet.net. 
Web:  <http://www.patnotweb.com/hlet> 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida,  4567  St. 
Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville.  FL  32216. 
(904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  P.O.  Box  90976.  Washington,  DC 
20090-0976.  1-800-THE  LACP  Fax:  (703) 
836-4543.  Web:  <www.theiacp.org>. 

International  Conference  of  Police  Chap- 
lains, c/^Cathy  Walker.  Registrar,  PO  Box 
5590.  Destin.  FL  32540.  (850)  654-9736. 
Fax:  (850)  654-9742.  E-mail: 

icpc@compuserve.com.  Web: 


<www.  ICPC  ATS99  @ aol  ,com> . 

Investigation  TYaining  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
770579.  Orlando.  FL  32877-0579  (407) 
816-7273.  Fax.  (407)  816-7232.  Web. 
<www.  in  vestigationtraimng  com>. 

National  Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse,  American  Prosecutors  Research  In- 
stitute. 99  Canal  Center  Plaza.  Suite  510, 
Alexandria,  VA  22314.  (703)  739-0321.  Fax: 
(703)  836-3195. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Association, 
444  N.  Capitol  St..  NW.  #618,  Washington. 
DC  20001.  Fax:  (202)  508-3859  Web. 
<www.sso.org/ncja>. 

National  White  Collar  Crime  Center,  II 

Commerce  Dr.,  Suite  200,  Morgantown.  WV 
26505  1-800-221-4424.  ext  45.  Fax:  (304) 
291-2282.  Web:  <www.summit.nw3c.org> 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P.O.  Box  57350, 
Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237- 
4724.  Web:  <http://www.tiac.net/users/ 
gburke/neilem.html>. 

Police  Futurists  International,  c/o  Comdr. 
Dave  Petunan,  Pueblo  County  Sheriff  s Of- 
fice. Pueblo.  Colo.  (719)  583-6410.  E-mail: 
pettnari@pueblo.org  Web: 

<www.policefulurists.org>. 

Ramsey  County  Sheriff's  Department, 
Attn..  IAOCC.14  W Kellogg  Blvd..  Sl  Paul. 
MN  55*1 02.  1-800-441-9387.  E-mail 
LAOCC@co.ramseytnn.us. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

PO  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.  (972)664-3471.  Fax.  (972)699-7172. 

Web:  <http://web2.ainnail.nei/slf/slei.html> 


sented  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  Carbondale,  III. 

12-14.  Risk  Management  for  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 

12-14.  First  Line  Supervision.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Lakewood.  N.J. 

12-14.  What  Every  New  Police  Chief 
Needs  to  Know.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  St. 
Louis. 

12-16.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525- 

12-16.  Advanced  FoxPro  CDI  Program- 
ming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $695. 

12-16.  Police/Medical  Investigation  of 
Death.  Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Miami,  Fla. 

12- 23.  At-Scene  TYaffic  Accident/Homi- 
cide Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Management 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  $695. 

13- 16.  Investigation  & Prosecution  of 
Child  Abduction.  Presented  by  the  National 
Center  for  Proseculion-of  Child  Abuse.  San 
Francisco.  $175. 

13-16.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Indianapolis. 

13-16.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Austin,  Texas. 

13-16.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Detroit. 

13-16.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Madisonville, 
Ky.  $395. 

19-20.  Developing  Facilitation  Skills  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 


Chiefs  of  Police.  Alexandria.  Vh. 

19-20.  Reducing  School  Violence.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Hillsboro.  Ore. 

19-21.  Annuul  Meeting:  ‘'Criminal  Jus- 
tice: A Partnership  Enterprise."  Presented 
by  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Association. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19-21.  Interview  & Interrogation  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Chester,  N.Y 

19-21.  Critical  Incident  Management.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  White  Bear  Luke.  Minn 

19-23.  Symposium  for  the  School  Re- 
source Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $525 

19-23.  Seminur  for  the  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $525. 

19-23. 26th  Annual  Training  Seminar  for 
Law  Enforcement  Chaplains.  Presented  by 
the  International  Conference  of  Police  Chap- 
lains. Columbus,  Ohio. 

19- 23.  Law  Enforcement  Ethics:  TYain  the 
TYainer.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  Portland,  Ore.  $495. 

20- 22.  Symposium  on  Alcohol  & Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Palm 
Beach  Gardens,  Fla.  $350. 

20-23.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Orlando.  Fla. 

20-23.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Cincinnati. 

20-23.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Houston. 

22-23.  Search,  Seizure  & Evidence  Pres- 
ervation. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 


23.  In-Car  Video  Requirements:  Training 
for  DUI  Enforcement  & Prosecution  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Fin.  SI 50 

26.  In-Car  Video  Requirements:  TYaining 
for  DUI  Enforcement  & Prosecution.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Orlando.  Fla  $150 

26-27.  Leadership  & Quality  Policing. 
Presented  by  the  Inteniationul  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Sparks.  Ncv 

26-28.  Internal  Affairs:  I.cgul  & Opera- 
tional I wues.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  Buffalo 
Grove.  III. 

26-29.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville.  Flu.  S495. 

26-30.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Munugcmcnt.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $550. 

26- 30.  School  Yurds  or  Battle  Fields.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla  $525. 

27.  Police  Mutron  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Institute  of  the  College  of 
Lake  County.  Grayslake,  111. 

27.  In-Car  Video  Requirements:  Truining 
for  DUI  Enforcement  & Prosecution.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Sl.  Petersburg,  Fla.  $150, 

27- 28.  Mental  Preparation  for  Armed 
Encounters.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Durham, 
N.H. 

27-30.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Nashville,  Tenn, 

27-30.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Minneapolis. 

27-30.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute 
Springfield,  111. 

29-Aug.  1.  Frontiers  of  the  21st  Century. 

Presented  by  Police  Futurists  International. 
Washington.  D C.  $360. 


Police  Corps  brass  ponder 
reasons  for  dearth  of  applicants 


Continued  from  Page  1 

States  must  have  a commitment  from 
police  departments  to  accept  the  cadets 
once  they’ve  graduated,  and  that  has 
delayed  the  process,  he  said.  Moreover, 
states  must  create  and  run  the  special- 
ized Police  Corps  academies  which  pro- 
vide a 16-  to  24- week  training  program, 
although  the  funding  comes  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Although  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1994  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  Police  Corps  academy,  that 
part  of  the  program  has  yet  to  come  to 
fruition.  The  belief,  said  Dalich,  is  that 
with  enough  state-run  academies,  some 
kind  of  ‘‘amalgam"  would  emerge  that 
would  provide  an  optimal  training  op- 
portunity. Also,  there  was  resistance  on 
the  part  of  states  that  did  not  want  the 
Federal  Government  setting  up  train- 
ing facilities  in  competition  with  their 
own  POST  academies,  he  said. 

The  Police  Corps  offers  students  a 
chance  to  work  off  college  debts  of  up 
to  $30,000  in  exchange  for  serving  four 
years  with  a state  or  local  police  de- 
partment. Law  enforcement  agencies 
receive  $10,000  a year  to  subsidize  ca- 
det salaries.  Each  department  can  re- 
ceive just  four  Police  Corps  graduates. 
On  April  30, 12  Mississippi  cadets  were 
graduated  and  sent  on  to  work  at  the 
Hattiesburg,  Gulfport  and  Jackson  po- 
lice departments  and  the  Monroe 


County  Sheriff’s  Department. 

The  dislike  that  some  police  orga- 
nizations harbor  for  the  Police  Corps  is 
by  no  means  shared  by  the  individual 
departments  that  have  received  cadets. 
Gulfport  Police  Chief  George  Payne 
called  the  program  one  of  the  “bright- 
est ideas"  that  law  enforcement  has  had 
for  a long  time.  Not  only  is  it  a good 
opportunity  for  departments  to  get  a 
trained,  educated  officer,  he  said,  but 
having  40  percent  of  the  salary  subsi- 
dized by  the  program  for  four  years  cre- 
ates a "win-win”  situation  for  both  the 
student  and  the  city. 

"As  we  see  more  young  men  and 
women  in  the  program,  especially  in 
Mississippi  where  a lot  of  small  towns 
can't  afford  to  hire  college-educated 
police  officers,  we’re  going  to  see  more 
of  these  people  going  back  to  their  com- 
munities because  they  will  be  able  to 
get  jobs  there  and  work  their  four  years 
to  pay  off  their  loans.”  said  Payne 
"Thai’s  going  to  lift  the  quality  of  life 
in  these  towns  because  it  is  going  to 
improve  law  enforcement.” 

But  at  this  point,  the  program  docs 
not  seem  very  popular  with  college  stu- 
dents, owing  in  part  to  poor  recruitment, 
according  to  Dalich.  While  the  program 
has  ample  funding,  the  legislation  is 
quite  specific  about  where  it  can  be 
used,  and  does  not  authorize  funding 
for  a recruitment  staff,  he  said.  The  only 


information  that  many  students  receive 
about  the  Police  Corps  comes  from  fly- 
ers at  job  fairs. 

"If  you  are  going  to  recruit,  you  have 
to  aggressively  get  out  there  and  hustle 
at  places  that  are  not  job  fairs,"  Dalich 
observed.  “Churches,  for  instance,  or 
minority  communities."  Ministers,  he 
said,  should  be  approached  about  po- 
tential candidates  for  the  program,  and 
"thus  far.  this  has  not  been  done.” 

The  legislation  also  docs  not  have  a 
provision  that  would  make  it  easy  for 
the  stales  themselves  to  do  recruiting. 
Dalich  continued.  As  it  is  set  up  now, 
the  office  responsible  for  the  program 
in  each  slate  would  have  to  undertake 
recruitment  without  additional  funding. 

The  Police  Corps,  he  said,  is  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  establishing  an 
intergovernmental  funds  transfer.  It 
would  give  states  a percentage  of  the 
Federal  money  to  use  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  same  amount  would  be 
spent  if  the  recruiting  were  done  by  the 
Police  Corps  program  itself. 

Dalich  said  he  believes  the  program 
will  eventually  catch  on,  and  is  continu- 
ing to  grow  each  year.  "I  think  the  rea- 
son we  want  to  do  this  is  because  it  is 
going  to  make  a difference  in  America, 
he  said.  “I'm  glad  the  Congress  has  the 
willingness  to  go  for  the  long  game  on 
this  and  has  been  supportive  so  far." 


April  30, 1999 
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What  They 
Are  Saying : 


“Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  play  a game  of  ‘gotcha.’  Our  purpose  is  to  make  sure  the  money  is 
being  used  appropriately  and  the  way  it  was  intended.” 

— Paul  Martin,  special  counsel  fa  the  Office  of  the  Justice  Department  Inspector  General,  on  the  audit  of  149  police  agencies 

that  received  grants  from  the  Office  of  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services.  (Story.  Page  1.) 


